USE MODERN SOUND SLIDE 


ARCHERY } BASKETBALL 


BADMINTON 


Teaching basic sports skills is an essential part of every 
school and college athletic training program. But it’s not an 
easy job. That's why the Athletic Institute, with the aid of 
noted teachers and instructors, has produced the sound 
slidefilms illustrated here — to make your job easier — to 
make skills and techniques more understandable to begin- 


wil! develop more interest in sports .... not only for 
beginners, but for all who look to you for guidance in 
learning the proper fundamentals and skills in competitive 
games and carry-over activities. Equip your athletic depart- 
ment with a series of these modern audio-visual aids, and 
you'll see a marked improvement in your physical education 
ners — to make sports instruction more enjoyable for all. and recreation programs. 


A good instructional film library — now standard equip- A slidetitm on softball is now under production and should be 


ready for distribution in the Spring of 1953. 
Write today for full details — The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State St., Chicago 4, Ill. 


ment in many of the nation’s top educational institutions — 
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NON-PROFIT ORGANIZATION DEVOTED TO THE ADVANCEMENT 


OF ATHLETICS, RECREATION AND PHYSICAL .EDUCATION 
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Tumbler Svit, 
Style A44-66 


oUr own gymnasium, under the actual conditions of your physical 


education program, we cordially invite you to “gym test’ Moore 


Gym Suits without cost or obligation to you. 


Prove Moore Gym Suits’ worth for yourself—take one or more 
MOORE GYM SUITS sample suits and put them through their paces. Have your girls 
tumble in them, tug at the seams, launder them—then examine them 
closely. You'll see how they take it in stride and remain fresh and 
beautiful through it all. Convince yourself right now that there's 


nothing for the gym like Moore Gym Suits! 


Value 


Insist on UNIFORMITY 
in your gym. Request our 
folder, “Why Gym Suit 
Uniformity.”’ 


- <x 


E. R. MOORE CO 


932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, III. 
Graceland 7-3600 


25-34 Jackson Ave., L. |. City 1, N. Y. 


RAvenswood 9-7155 


1908 Beverly Bivd., Los Angeles 4, Calif. 
DUnkirk 3.0582 


PRICE | LONG LIFE 


It’s easy to understand their 

price tag—Moore Gym Suits 

offer more for the money 

than you can find onywhere. 

And are sold on a money-back 


“WONDER FABRICS" 


Carefully chosen for stamina 
—for ability to stand up and 
look pretty, Moore “wonder 
fabrics” are colorfast and 
Sanforized. They come in 17 
luscious colors! 


Most Moore Gym Suits 
bought in the freshman year 
ore still worn four years later. 
They double as ployweeor, 
and then often as not are 
passed on to younger sisters. 


CONSTRUCTION 
Beautifully finished inside 
and out, with lockstitched 
seams. Hove non-rust snap 
fasteners too. Moore Gym 
Suits are correctiy propor- 
tioned to fit properly! 


ECONOMY 


Millions of Moore Gym Swits 
have proved to girls, parents 
and school administrators 
that they are truly economical 
by virtue of their long and 
satisfying life. 


STYLING 

Moore Gym Suits’ smart good 
looks put them in a élass with 
expensive sportswear. Girls 
everywhere «ijoy gym ac- 
tivities to the fullest in these 
colorful, flattering suits! 


For a test in your own gym... write us today for sample suits in the styles and colors you prefer. No obligation! 
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One of Many Laboratory Tests 
which prove Star Gym’s ability 
to “take it” under every and all 
playing conditions. 


@ When subjected to a 7500 revo- 
lution scuff resi, rated “best” of 
all finishes tested. 


@ Passed U/L coefficient tests with 
a safety factor 68% above mini- 
mum requirements for a_ slip- 
resistant material. 


@ A Star Gym treated wood panel, 
submerged 14 hours in a 5% 
alkali soap solution remained 
“unaffected” — the film in per- 
fect condition. 


@ No broken film, no raised grain, 
no darkening of film after 7 
hours in boiling water. Star Gym 
never gets sticky and achieves a 
smooth as silk surface that pre- 
vents rubber burns. 


Actual laboratory tests prove that a 
wood panel treated with STAR GYM 
resists a hot oil bath of 420° ... with- 
out softening or raising of the film... 
without defacing or dulling of the 
lustre. 


This, and similar severe tests, is 
“proof positive” of STAR GYM’S su- 
periority. Its non-skid features save 
muscle strain. And because it won't 
chip, check, crack or peel under in- 
tense heat created by fast stepping and 
pivoting, STAR GYM is in regular 
demand by coaches and management. 
You'll find STAR GYM the tough, 
hard finish you've been seeking for 
your floor. ~ 


SEND FOR FREE INFORMATION 


on Hillyard’s remarkable gym floor finish 
—and your free copy of Hillyard’s schedule 
and sports inventory book. The Hillyard 
Maintaineer (floor expert) in your neigh- 
borhood is ready at all times gga 

to help with your gym prob- FoN 

lems. 


...on your staff 


not your payroll 
\3 
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St. Joseph, 
Missouri 
Branches in Principal Cities 


1952 


Dec. 29-30 


College Physical Education Association 
meeting, New York City. 


1953 
Feb. 9-11 


American Medical Association conven- 
tion, Chicago. 
Feb. 12-14 
Annual meeting of American Association 
of Colleges for Teacher Education, Con- 
gress Hotel, Chicago. 
March 25-28 
Central District Convention, Sioux Falls. 
April 6-10 
Association for Childhood Education 
meeting, Denver. 
April 8-10 
Southern District Convention, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 
Southwest District Convention, Logan. 
April 16-18 
Northwest District Convention, Missoula. 
April 19-23 
Eastern District Convention, Pittsburgh. 
April 29-May 1 
Midwest District Convention, Madison. 
May 3-7 
Workshop of the Society of State Direc- 
tors for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation at the Conservation Training 
School Camp, Higgins Lake, Roscommon, 
Mich. 


PLAN NOW TO ATTEND 
YOUR DISTRICT 
CONVENTION 


Read YOUR DISTRICT REPORTER for 
information about your meetings, 
theme, program, etc. 

Watch the January, February, 
and March issues for special fea- 
tures about the coming conven- 
tions and for detailed programs. 
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The page for students and Student Major Clubs. 


Clubs Recently Chartered 
The following institutions have received 
their National Charters, which brings to 
150 the total number of clubs chartered by 
AAHPER: 
Abilene Christian College 
Abilene, ‘Texas 
Rose Taylor, President of Club 
Arkansas Polytechnic College 
Russellville, Arkansas 
Billy Bert Baker, President 
Erlham College 
Richmond, Indiana 
Fred Schlotterbeck, President 
Lincoln Memorial University 
Harrogate, Tennessee 
Frank Hensley, President 
Murray State College 
Kentucky 
Fay Witt, President 
Southern Methodist University 
Texas 
Alex J. Litowkin, President 
Washington University 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Robert Louis Borgstede, President 


Major Club Poster 


\ permanent poster sent to each Major 
Club to serve as a background for listing of 
club officers, announcing club programs, 
posting releases from AAHPER. 


How To Use It 


Post on bulletin board or on cardboard 
backing 

Letter name of club in top space. 

Cover large space with notices, etc. 


If You Do Not Have a 
Major Club... 


If your college or university does not 
have a Major Club for students in health, 
physical education, and recreation, you may 
want to organize one. Specific suggestions 
for organizing your Club and a sample 
constitution are available from AAHPER. 


Student Major Clubs, AAHPER 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


If You Have Just Organized 
a Club... 


If you have a newly organized Student 
Major Club, you should apply for a Char- 
ter to become affiliated with the AAHPER. 
There are four items of information which 
you need to send in: 

(1) The name of your institution; 

(2) The name of your faculty adviser; 

(3) The name of your Club President; 

(4) Whether or not your Club has 

constitution, 

Send your request for a Charter to 


Student Major Clubs, AAHPER 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


MAJOR CLUB NEWS 
Ithaca College 

The Student Major Club at Ithaca Col 
lege sent out letters introducing AANHPER 
to incoming freshmen. A registration booth 
was set up and 17 new national members 
and 46 state association members were 
secured. 

The first Majors Club meeting was Oct 
30. Guest speaker was Clyde Cole, assist 
ant in physical education and recreation 
from the Department of, Public Instruction, 
New York State. There was an informal 
get-together afterwards to meet the new 
members. 

Ohio State University 

A joint meeting of the Women’s Physi 
cal Education Club and Men's Physical 
Education Association was held to deter 
mine whether the two groups should merge 

It was decided that the groups could 
achieve their objective of better co-ordina 
tion of joint professional and social meet 
ings without a complete unification of the 
two groups. 

A joint planning committee has been 
established, consisting of three members 
from each group to plan, organize, and co 
ordinate the various joint activities, such as 
the annual Sports Night, department pic 
nic, and professional meetings 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


SPORTS TERMS 

Prepared by the Physical Education 
Club of Alabama College, Montevallo. 

Associate the following terms 
with the sport in which they are 
properly used. This should not 
be too hard for you P.E. Majors. 
Answers are on page 52. 

Grand Slam 

Double Eagle 

Hot Corner 

Keyhole 

Spare 

Petticoat 

Battery 

Bully 

Bird 

Nock 

Dormie 

Bogey 

Fletching 

Dolphin 

Foil 


SPORTS FACTS 


From the Bulletin of the Society of 
Health and Physical Education Majors 
of Brooklyn College, Vol. HI, No. 1. 
So you think you know sports? 
Well, just try these: Answers are 
on page 52, in case you are not 
sure of your facts. 
1. In the following games what is the 
winning score: 
a) handball 
b) volleyball 
c) deck tennis 
d) badminton 
e) shuffleboard 
f) horseshoes 
Name the world’s record holder for 
the following events and the time 
distance, or height record he set: 
a) 120 vd. high hurdles 
b) high jump 
c) mile run 
d) running broad jump 
e) pole vault 
List the following balls according tc 
their weight, going from the lightest 
to the heaviest: 
a) golf ball 
b) handball 
c) tennis ball 
d) soccer ball 
e) soft ball 
f) lacrosse ball 
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roller 
skating 


for health and 
recreation 


A WONDERFUL SPORT 
at low cost and upkeep 


It’s easy to start a roller skating program! 
It’s a healthful exercise and the popular 
way to build strong bodies. A favorite 
with boys and girls and budget-planrers, 
too... roller skating makes a grand co- 
recreational activity. Handles the largest 
groups quickly and easily. Halls, gyms, 
or any large floor area make fine roller 
rinks, Invest in health and fun this season. 


--~Rubber Tire Skates---; 
| FOR USE ON WAXED FLOORS IN 
Gyms, Ballrooms or Halls 


WHEELS 
ABSOLUTELY 
GUARANTEED 
*- NOT TO MAR, SCRATCH OR DAMAGE - 


Rink clamp skates developed by 
CHICAGO specially for skating on 
waxed floors. The rubber wheels 
are ideal for use on tile, ballroom 
floors or any highly waxed surface. 
Will not harm or mark. 


Write Now to the Leader in Rink 
Skates on How to Start 


1 
i 
1 
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ROLLER SKATE COMPANY 
The Choice of Champions. . . for over 45 Years 
4498 WEST LAKE STREET—CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 
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Carl Schrader to his friends . . . 
May I in these pages of our JOURNAL give 
expression of my most humble feeling of 
gratitude to the hundreds of professional 
friends who sent me the charming good 
wishes for my 80th cradle anniversary. To 
the instigators of this planned avalanche 
of good messages I particularly bow my 
head in evidence of a deeply felt gratitude 
for the unselfish desire to honor a colleague. 
Dr. Mackechnie, dean of Sargent College 
of Boston University, most graciously ar 
ranged for a dinner at the University Fac 
Club, attended many 
students of mine and friends. 
Even now it is difficult for me to realize 
that all this could happen to me 


former 


, a mere 
co-worker for a cause that is dear to us all. 
May I convince all of you, that although 
I know that I am living on borrowed time, 
I still pay my interest on the loan in full. 
Having spent the last five winters in 
Florida has made it difficult for me to at 
tend AAHPER conventions in recent years. 
To all my friends, including many Cana 
dian friends, my keen appreciation for so 
cheering a birthday gift. 
CARL SCHRADER 
South Egremont, Mass. 


A tribute to Carl Schrader appears on page 
21 of this issue. 


LOOK! 


Here’s an 
idea— 


For giving or getting this 
Christmas, remember that a 
membership in the AAHPER 
is a gift that lasts the year 


‘round. If your membership 


expires this month (it does 
if your address label is coded 
DEC), hint that a_ renewal 
would be a welcome Christ- 
Add AAHPER 
memberships to 


mas gift. 
your own 
gift list—for students, 


has 


teach- 


Sart 


ers, everyone with a_ profes- 
health, 
physical education, and rec- 
A gift application 
blank is on page 64. 


sional interest in 


reation. 
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Mary Louise Johnson is an assistant profes- 


sor, School of Home Economics, University 
of Washington, Seattle. 


Marion Duckers, R.N., is a school nurse in 


the Rumson Public Schools, Rumson, N. J. 


Bruce L. 


physical education, Ohio State Univ., is re- 


Bennett, assistant professor of 


search co-ordinator for the Dept. 
Francisca Reyes 


Aquino, superintendent of 


physical education, Dept. of Education, 
Republic of the Philippines, is author of 
the book Philippine National Dances. 

Richard 1. Miller is instructor in education, 
University of Illinois College of Education, 
Urbana, Il. 
Warren R. Johnson is Professor of Health 
Education and Physical: Education, Univer 
sity of Maryland Dept. of Physical Educa 
tion for Men, College Park, Md. He also 


directs graduate studies in health education 


Margaret A. Bourne, 
nois AHPER, 
She is member-at-large of the Legislative 
Board of NSWA. 


president of the Hli- 
teaches at Evanston H. S. 


Simon A. McNeely is specialist for health 
instruction and physical education for the 
Office of Education. He was for seven years 
Physical, and 


Safety Education of the Louisiana Depart- 


State Supervisor of Health, 


ment of Education, and has also been ac- 
tive in the Society of State Directors of 
Health, Physical Education, 
tion, and the AAHPER. 


and Recrea 


Allen Ericson Weatherford, I, is Chairman 
of the Dept. of Physical Education and 


Recreation, North Carolina College at 


Durham. 


Lynn Vendien teaches at Roosevelt High 
School in Wyandotte, Mich. 

King J. McCristal is a professor at Michi- 
gan State College, East Lansing, Mich., in 
the Dept. of Physical Education, Health, 
and Recreation for Men. 
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Carl A. Troester, jr. 
Executive Secretary 


George F. Anderson 

Asst. Executive Secretary 
Elizabeth S. Avery 

Consultant in Health Education 
Rachel E. Bryant 

Consultant in Physical Education 

and Women's Athletics 


Bertram Kessel 
Consultant in Recreation and 
Outdoor Education 


Board of Directors 


President 
Clifford Lee Brownell, Columbia 
University, New York City 


President-elect 
Ruth Aberna of 
California, Los ny 24, lif. 


Past-President 
Bernice Moss, every of Utah, 
Salt Lake City, 


Vice-President, Health Education 
Fred V. Hein, AMA, 535 N. 
Dearborn, Chicago, Hh 


Vice-President, Physical Education 
Ray O. Duncan, West Virginia 
University, Morgantown, W. Va. 


Vice-President, tion 
Ben W. Miller, University of Cal- 
ifornia, Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


District Representatives 
Central: Louis F. Keller 
Eastern: William L. Hughes 
Midwest: Anne Finlayson 
Northwest : Howard ‘ House 
Southern: Thomas E. McDonough 
Southwest: Luell Weed Guthrie 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
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Jean E. Clad 
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Joan May 
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Volume 23, No. 10 a Department of the NEA 


Health Education 


Start Nutrition Teaching Early Mary Louise Johnson 


The Nurse’s in Problems of Family Living 
Marian Duckers, R.N. 


Christmas 
to all 
In This Issue 


December's cover by Harve 
Wobbe, photography instruc- 
tor in Newark’s (N. J.) Tech- 
nical and Vocational School, 
won first prize in the 195] 
Popular Photography Con- 
test. The little girl radiates 
the spirit of Christmas. 

e Do you take stock of you 
own. staff occasionally? Our 
leading article tells how Mich- 
igan State College utilizes all 
of its staff's abilities for better 
teaching (p. 6). 

e Now that winter is at hand, 
our center spread on organiz- 
ing a ski club may give many 
schools an idea to carry out in 
the coming months (p. 32). 

e Don’t miss the coupons for 
free material (p. 57). 

e Test your sports knowledge 
in the quizzes sent in by stu- 
dent major clubs (p. 3). 


Improving College Health Teaching Bruce L. Bennett 


Physical Education 
Philippine Folk Dances Francisca Reyes Aquino 


Richard I, Miller 


Emotional Upset: A Coaching Hazard..Warren R. Johnson 


The Future of Big-Time Football 
Basketball—Starvation Diet? Margaret A. Bourne 


Of “Mouse” and Simon A, McNeely 


Recreation 


Major Research Problems in Recreation 
. E, Weatherford, Il 


The AAHPER Recreation Policy Statement, Part I 
J. Bertram Kessel 


Does Your School Have a Ski Club? Lynn Vendien 


General Interest 
How Competent Is Your Staff? King J. McCristal 


Carl L. Schrader—Pioneer Educator 
George K. Makechnie 


Central District Convention Reservation Blank.............. ‘ 
Southern District Convention Reservation Blank 
Fun in the Sun—Southern District Convention 


Clip-a-Coupon 


Features 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS: Send your 
new address at least 5 weeks before 
the date of the issue on which it ts 
to take effect. Addres 

Cireulation Dept., AANPER 

120! 16th St., N.W., 

Washington 6. D.C. 
Send old address with the new, en- 
closing if possible your address label 
The Post Office will not forward copies 
unless you provide extra postage. Du- 
plicate copies cannot be sent. 


Coming Events, p 2—It’s a Quiz, p 3—Meet the Majors, p 3— 
Editor's Mail, p 4—About the Authors, p 4—Your District 
Reporter, p 35—Products Preview, p 38—New Books in Brief, 
p 40—Spotlight on the Dance, p 44—Recreational Therapy, 
p 46—Coast to Coast, p 48—International Scene, p 48— 
Women in Athletics, p 50—How We Do It, p 52—Clip-a-Cou- 
pon, p 57—1952 Index, p 59—Advertisers in This Issue, p 64. 


The Journal of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, published monthly, September to June inclusive, by 
the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. E as second. 
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zation and is a Department of the National Education Association. Articles may be submitted as s contribution to the profession. No re- 
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the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, National Education Association, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washi: gton 
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O YOU REALLY KNOW the 
D strength and the teaching abil- 
ities of the people who make up 
your staff? Have you ever explored 
the abilities and the skills of those 
who teach the classes in your depart- 
ment? ‘The chances are that you 
have never done the job thoroughly. 

When an administrator hires a 
teacher, he usually chooses him for 
his ability in one or several specific 
areas. Ordinarily, this teacher has 
other competencies, some of which 
might be even greater than the spe- 
cific area for which he was hired. 
The teacher is usually taken on the 
staff and inserted into one or several 
“activity grooves” and there the 
matter ends. 

This staff member comes to be as- 
sociated with the teaching of a cer- 
tain activity. He becomes a stereo- 
type. He is a swimming teacher or 
a wrestling instructor. The fact that 
he is equally as good in tumbling or 
even better at certain team sports is 
a matter that usually doesn’t come 
to light. This situation exists too fre- 
quently in high schools and colleges. 


Specialist vs Generalist 


Some administrators hold that the 
best teaching is done by activity spe- 
cialists. They feel that when you 
select a teacher for a specific job he 
should devote himself entirely to 
that area. The theory involved here 
perhaps is that if a person teaches 
swimming long enough he becomes 
more and more skilled as a swim- 
ming teacher and thus more valu- 
able to the department staff. Another 
opinion quite commonly held cen- 
ters around the idea that a teacher 


HOW COMPETENT 
IS YOUR STAFF? 


by KING J. MeCRISTAL 


Photos courtesy Mic 


can be proficient in’ several areas 
and that this is particularly true 
when the skills taught are at the be- 
ginner’s level. 

The latter concept is currently 
held at Michigan State College. It is 
our feeling that a good generalist 
has many times more to offer the 
teaching services of the department 
than a good specialist. The value of 
the teacher with skills in several 
areas is very apparent especially to 
the person charged with setting up 
teaching schedules. In a college de- 
partment which offers 26 different 
activity courses a teacher who is pro- 
ficient in four or five areas is a balm 
for the schedule maker's distraught 
nervous system. He is a utility man 
who can handle wrestling classes at 
the start of the day, teach archery 
after the grass gets dry and wind up 
the afternoon in the pool. 


Versatile Teachers 

This may be all very fine for the 
scheduling chairman, you say, but 
how does the versatile teacher react 
to such goings on? What does he 
think of being shifted from one ac- 
tivity to another? For the most part 
he doesn’t mind, provided he isn't 


These staff members are taking in-service training in archery. 


higan State College 


spread too thinly. Many staff mem- 
bers like to teach in two, three, or 
as many as four activity areas during 
a single semester. They say it keeps 
them on their toes and relieves the 
monotony of the same routine class 
after class. The one activity special- 
ist on the other hand is frequently 
heard to remark that he “gets pretty 
tired of being couped up in the same 
place all day long teaching the same 
thing hour after hour.” 

Aside from adding variety to the 
teacher's program, the trend away 
from specialization turns up advan- 
tages in the form of new techniques. 
When four people are teaching the 
same activity, there is bound to be 
some difference of opinion with re- 
gard to methodology. If proper co- 
ordination exists between instruc- 
tors, the worth of better techniques 
will be demonstrated and the over- 
all quality of instruction in the pro- 
gram can be improved. 


Discovering Talents 


Assuming then that these things 
are true, how do we go about the 
discovery of the hidden talents pos- 
sessed by members of a_ teaching 
staff? One rather obvious method 
would be to hold a conference with 
each teacher. You can also ask one 
instructor what he knows about the 
abilities of others. You can even 
learn about activity proficiencies in 
unguarded, informal group conver- 
sation. But, unless an organized ef- 
fort is made to learn what teacher 
competencies are, such factors as 
modesty, sensitivity to staff reaction, 
or fear that the administrator may 
sense complaint can keep talents 
well concealed. 

In the men’s physical education 
department at Michigan State Col- 
lege, staff members are asked pe- 
riodically to fill out the following 
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Teacher Competency Sheet. This 
form includes the titles of all the 
activity courses offered by the de- 
partment. The instructor is asked to 
place a 1 before those activities he 
is best qualified to teach; a 2 before 
those he is next best qualified to 
teach. 

He places a 3 before those he can 
teach, but which he doesn’t particu- 
larly like; a 4 designates the activi- 
ties in which he has no training and 
which he cannot teach. The latest 
issue of the competency sheet in- 
cludes a request to place 5 before 
those activities in which the instruc- 
tor would like to have in-service 
training. This item was suggested 
by the staff and has uncovered in- 
terests which might not otherwise 
have come to light. 


Master Competence Sheet 

A master sheet is made up from 
the individual competency sheets. 
This instrument is invaluable at the 
time teaching schedules are planned. 
It is arranged alphabetically by ac- 


The staff at Michigan State College showed a marked interest in fencing 


level at which each staff member 
rates himself. Wherever possible, the 
teacher is assigned to sports which 

This master sheet is by no means 
a static or fixed instrument. After 
an instructor has classified his abil- 
ity to teach in an activity, his subse- 
quent experiences with that activity, 
the opinions of the course chairman, 
or in-service training can bring 
about marked changes. With this 


not so hesitant to commit himself 
he feels best qualified to teach. 
with respect to his abilities. Each 
fall a new master competence sheet 
is made up to list the abilities of new 
staff members and to pick up changes 
among the regular staff. ? 
Table 1 illustrates its own utility. 
The schedule maker with a large 
staff can easily locate the teachers 
who feel best qualified to handle any 


tivities and indicates the competence thought in mind, the instructor 


1s activity. 
Table 2 has been prepared to 
DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, Ghee 
HEALTH & RECREATION FOR MEN 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE instructor competence in all of the 
Dear Staff Member: physical education service courses 
This sheet has been prepared to assist us in making the best possible use of offered for men at Michigan State 
your special teaching skills in Physical Education Activity Courses. Assignment to College. The reader can easily de- 
courses you feel better able to teach will also make your program more enjoyable. tect the greatest staff weaknesses and 
Wherever possible, we will see that you teach courses you prefer; however, there will strength. This device shows admin- 
be times when this will be impossible. 
istrators where staff shortages and 
Teacher Competency over-supplies exist and can help 
(1) (2) Next Best Teast Preferred them determine what teaching abili- 
ties they most need to look for when 
100d Playground & Volleyball 104 Adapted Sports hiring new staft members. ‘Table 2 
shows that 8 instructors feel they are 
20a Taree ‘chery a 
100f Group Games well qualified to ‘teach playground 
10la_ Beginning Swimming 200c¢ Tennis ball and volleyball; 13 are less well 
101b Advanced Swimming 200e Badminton qualified, I is qualified, but doesn’t 
; care to teach this course and one 
102a Beginning Indiv. Tumbling 200g Fly & Bait Casting person doesn’t feel qualified. 
102b Beginning Doubles Tumbling 200h Golf Some interesting items revealed by 
102c_ Beginning Apparatus Stunts 200i Handball this table are: 
ss (a) Staff members seem to be best 
102k Individual Athletics 200; Field Archery a 
103a Boxing 200k Bowling (see handball, playground and vol 
103b Wrestling 201c Life Saving leyball, badminton and bowling) . ' 
103e Foil Fencing 202¢ Tap Dancing (b) Instructors are least proficient 
in combatives, particularly fencing 
103f Sabre Fencing 202d Clog Dancing (all weapons), bait and fly casting, 
103h_ Epee Fencing 202i Ice Skating archery, and dancing 
Add any Physical Education activities in which you are proficient that do not (C) taff members want in-service 


appear on this lisi. (Concluded on page 22) 
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HE early years are the time tor 
establishing healthy attitudes 
and good habits rather than for col- 


lecting information. School is then 
a supplement of the home and, as 
never before or again, the child’s de- 
velopment is the mutual interest and 
responsibility of both parent and 
teacher. A teacher must understand 
and appreciate community, school, 
family, and individual strengths and 
problems before she can be practical 
and effective. Unless parents under- 
stand her aims and become inter- 
ested, sympathetic, and co-operative 
early, the teacher will meet resistance 
and resentment. Any attempt to 
change a child’s faulty habits is taken 
as a personal criticism by the parent 
unless he is a part of the changing. 
Yet, if a child is not encouraged to 
practice in the home what he has 
learned at school the learning ts ol 
little value. 


Parent Interest 

In many instances, wholehearted 
parent interest is volunteered with 
out request and requires only direc 
uon. Reluctant or disinterested pan 
ents mav need only to feel that thev 


Start Nutrition Teaching 
EARLY 


by MARY LOUISE JOHNSON 


are accepted and a valuable part of 
a group. Billy's father and mother, 
the Haneses, began a “milk instead 
of pop” campaign in their home and 
neighborhood after Mr. Hanes, who 
had previousiy scorned anything 
other than the three R’s in school, 
agreed to head a committee to re 
place a soft-drink dispenser with a 
milk dispenser. 

Such committees of parents study- 
needs 
with school representatives are valu 


ing school and community 


Discussing selection of foods at the grocery store 
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Lycoming County, Pa. 


able in stimulating interest, although 
the changing of poor conditions may 
actually be very slow. Group meet- 
ings, with talks by both parents and 
teachers, also help to arouse a feeling 
of group responsibility and unity. 
Some situations demand individual 
attention and a friendly informal let- 
ter followed by a home visit will of- 
ten open the eyes of the teacher and 
the parents. 


Imitation and Score Sheets 


Learning for the six to nine-year- 
old is largely through seeing and do- 
ing. Good nutrition must be pre- 
sented as the socially acceptable and 
usual practice, largely the knowing 
and liking of all foods. Since these 
children have begun to identify with 
adults and older children, learning 
through imitation is natural. Any 
admired adult with whom the child 
comes in contact is thus his model 
and teacher. Parents and teachers 
must school themselves in food ac- 
ceptance! 

Although he enjoys competition, 
the young child is sensitive and easily 
discouraged. Loyalty to home and 
parents is strong. Food score sheets 
will direct the interest of both parent 
and child to the diet but, in order to 
avoid anxiety, resentment, and lying, 
children’s scores should not be com 
pared. Each child may score his 
diet and record his progress in food 
selection on his graph, thereby com- 
peting with himself only. Any score 
sheet should be organized in such a 
way that the desirable foods listed 
are known and available in that vi- 
cinity. 
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Beginning with 
the primary and 
early elementary 
grades, children 
ean establish 
healthy attitudes 
and good habits 


Food for Growth 


Young children are interested in 
becoming “big and strong.” Weight 
records may be kept and related to 
good health habits including regular 
meals, cleanliness, restful sleep, and 
play in the open. Animals, which 
are fascinating to children, may be 
used to illustrate the importance of 
food in the growth process. Although 
rat-leeding studies are not practical 
before the third or fourth grade, 
children will enjoy keeping a young 
rabbit or guinea pig in their room, 
feeding it, and watching it grow. 

Children from rural sections will 
like to describe how young farm ani- 
mals need milk, cereal, cod liver oil, 
greens, and other foods much like 
their own to make them strong and 
healthy. Then, when the children 
are interested, the teacher may show 
how much of the foods the children 
need daily. 


School Lunches 


The school lunch program is a 
fine educational tool for the primary 
grades. Children respond to group 
activities and group acceptance and 
approval. Discussion of the foods in- 
cluded on the menu in advance of 
the meal, practice in planning good 
lunches, and early in the year an ex- 
planation of how to carry trays and 
how to select food in the cafeteria 
would be interesting to them and 
would help to remove the strange- 
ness of the new situation. The teach- 
er should encourage her class to taste 
each food served and if it is not liked 
no comment should be made. Chil- 
dren enjoy this type of ritual. 


Field Trips 


If it is found that a class is low in 
consumption of one or more tood 
groups interest in that group may be 
increased by a field trip to the places 
where the food is produced or dis 
tributed. These may include farms, 
dairies, bakeries and grocery stores. 
If the tood is strange to many in the 
ciass, simple preparations by the 
class and a “tasting party” make a 
pleasant introduction. 


Other Actirities 


Children may become more nutri 
tion conscious through other popu 


Learning the value of greens and other foods for growth 


lar activities such as cutting and past 
ing. Paper place mats decorated with 
good foods for each meal could be 
used in school and taken home. 
“Hats” made of colored paper and 
decorated with pictures of good 
foods that became a part of Johnny 
that day could be worn at school and 
then displayed before parents. 

Nutrition education should be 
practical but it should be enjoyable 
and easy to apply. It must be rec- 
ognized as a part of the general pro 
gram ot health and well-being of the 
child. Nutrition and health educa 
tion should be a close bond between 
the home and the school. 


SUGGESTED REFERENCES 


Connecticut State Department of Education, 
Hartford—A Program of Nutrition Edu- 
cation in the Elementary School. 

F.S.A., U. S. Office of Education, Washing 
ton 25, D. C.— Nutrition Education 
Series, Pamphlet No. 1: Nutrition Educa- 
tion in the Elementary School. 

General Mills, Minneapolis 1, Minn.—Eat 
and Grow; Working and Playing; The 
Teacher's Guidebook. 
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Lockwood, FE. Harvard School of Public 
Health, Cambridge, Mass.—Activities in 
Nutrition Education for Kindergarten 
Through Sixth Grade. ($1.00) 

National Dairy Council, Chicago 6, Ill 
What We Do Day by Day; Food Score 
Sheet; Film: Uncle Jim’s Dairy Farm. 

Wheat Flour Institute, Chicago 6, IlL—My 
Guide to a Nutrition Education Program. 
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Polkabal (Tayabas) dance: “Luksong 
Uak” figure 


HE kinds of dances found in a 
nation reveal the culture, art, 
and temperament of the people of 
that nation. There is a Chinese say- 
ing which runs thus: “One may 
judge of a king by the state of danc- 
ing during his reign.” True enough, 
the kinds of dances found in the 
Philippines even before the Span- 
iard set foot on Philippine soil reveal 
the high culture of the Filipinos. 
Because of the scattered positions 
of the 7,083 Philippine Islands, a 
great variety of dances are found in 
the Philippines. As a people, the 
Filipinos love singing, dancing, and 
feasting. For centuries, singing, play- 
ing musical instruments, and danc- 
ing have been the recreational activi- 
ties of the people. They have dances 
and songs for all occasions. 


Folk Dances Today 


Philippine folk dances of today 
have the peculiar combination of 
Spanish and Oriental movements. 
This is as it should be. Due to éon- 
tact with the Spaniards for more 
than three centuries, the music and 
dances naturally bear the mark of 
their influence. ‘In this respect the 
dances are different from other Ori- 
ental dances. 

Without doubt, the majority of 
the dances found in the Philippines 
are of Spanish origin, and a few bear 
French, English, American, and Ma- 
layan influences. Nevertheless, they 
were performed,adopted, and inter- 
preted by Filipinos so long ago, that 
they have become traditionally Fili- 
pino. Some examples of dances show- 
ing marked foreign influences are: 
(1) La Jota, Areuana, Pandanggo— 
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by FRANCISCA REYES AQUINO 


with Spanish influence. (2) Ba- 
/ngles—with English influence. (3) 
Alcamfor, Pasakat—with French in- 
fluence. (4) Birginia, Lanceros— 
with American influence. (5) Kan- 
dirigan, Sua-Sua, Kapil sa Munsala 
—with Malayan influence. 


Renewed Interest 


Some 25 years ago, Philippine folk 
dances were in danger of extinction 
and replacement by foreign dances. 
Public and private school teachers 
and pupils then knew little of Phil- 
ippine folk dances and loved the for- 
eign dances which had been intro- 
duced by the early American teach- 
ers. Philippine folk dances were not 
included in the physical education 
program of the Islands. No books 
nor music on folk dances were avail- 
able, for none had been written. 
‘They were simply handed down from 
generation to generation, undergo- 
ing changes from time to time as 
they were performed. 

Interest in Philippine folk dances 
was revived in 1927 when Dr. Jorge 
Bocobo, then Acting President of the 
University of the Philippines, decid- 
ed to send the writer, then instructor 
of physical education at the State 
University, to some provinces of Lu- 
zon, the Visayas, and Mindanao to 
do research on such dances. 

He knew that there was a wealth 
of folk dances and music hidden in 
remote places of the country. The 
provinces where folk dances were 
studied and collected became aware 
of the presence of the old people 
who were the living source of mate- 
rials and information. These old 
people gave invaluable help and in- 
formation and taught’ those who de- 
sired to learn folk dances. 

In 1934, Dr. Bocobo created an 
Advisory Committee on Folk Dances 
and Songs in the State University. 
From 1934 to 1938, the Committee 
made an intensive study of folk mu- 
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sic, songs, and dances. Not only were 
songs and dances collected, but also 
authentic costumes and musical in- 
struments. As a result of this re- 
search a book entitled Philippine 
National Dances was published. 
People became more enthusiastic 
about learning folk dances, witness- 
ing folk dance demonstrations, and 
attending lectures on folk dances. 

In 1937, the University of the Phil- 
ippines Folk-Song-Dance Club was 
organized, the members of which 
were students taking folk dancing in 
the Department of Physical Educa- 
tion. A small group of enthusiasts 
formed a troupe, made tours to dif- 
ferent provinces, and gave recitals of 
folk songs and dances. Free lectures 
to teachers and students were given. 

In 1940, the Bureau of Education 
Folk-Dance Club was organized un- 
der the auspices of the Department 
of Physical Education, Instruction 
Division of that bureau. This club 
was composed of public-school teach- 
ers and high-school students. Differ- 
ent schools took turns in giving re- 
citals and week-end meetings and re- 
hearsals, with a view to keeping up 
the interest and enthusiasm not only 
of the members of the club but also 
of the whole student body. 

In 1949, the Philippine Folk 
Dance Society was organized with 
members from all walks of life. The 
interest of the people in folk dancing 
had become permanent. 


Classification of Dances 


Philippine dances may be roughly 
and informally classified according 
to the following categories: 

(1) Geographical extent or origin 

(a) National dances. These are tradi- 
tional dances found throughout the Philip- 
pines with a common basic movement or 
pattern but with slight variations owing to 
1Francisca Reyes Tolentino. Philippine 
National Dances. New York: Silver Burdett 
Co. 1946. 371 pp. 
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the influence of local customs and _ tradi- 
tions. 

(b) Local or Regional Dances. Dances 
found in certain localities or regions only. 

(2) Nature 

(a) Occupational dances. Dances de- 
picting actions characteristic of certain oc- 
cupations, industries, or phases of human 
labor. Many of these dances are also na- 
tional in character, but because of local 
practices they are done in different ways. 

(b) Religious and cermonial dances. 
These dances are performed in connection 
with religious vows, practices, or ceremo 
nies. A religious dance may be performed 
(i) to fulfil a vow; (ii) in honor of a 
Patron Saint or a Holy Cross; (iii) to give 
thanks for having recovered from sickness, 
or (iv) to honor somebody on his or her 
birthday. 

(c) Courtship dances. These dances 
depict love-making or have love themes. A 
young man may make known his iove for 
a girl by means of dancing. These dances 
are usually accompanied by songs sung by 
the dancers themselves. 

(d) Wedding dnces. These dances are 
performed in connection with marriage 
celebrations. They may be performed by 
the newlyweds, by friends and relatives of 
the bride and groom, or by the father of 
the bride with the mother of the groom 
and the mother of the bride with the father 
of the groom. 

(e) Festival dances. These are dances 
performed in connection with a celebra 
tion, a feast, a barrio fiesta, good harvest, 
good fortune or favors granted; and other 
social gatherings. The majority of folk 
dances belong to this group. 

(f) War dances. Uhese dances are in 
tended to show imaginary combat or duel 
with the use of fighting implements like 
the bolo, kris, spear, and shield. 

(g) Comic dances. These are the 
dances with funny or humorous movements 
mainly intended for entertainment. 

(h) Game dances. These dances have 
some play element in them. 

(3) Movements. According to move 
ments, the dances may be classified into 
four groups: (1) fast or active, (2) moder- 
ate, (3) slow, and (4) a combination of 
fast and slow movements. The majority 
belong to the moderate type. Philippine 
dances, like many other dances, are affected 
by climatic conditions. The warm climate 
is not conducive to vigorous or strenuous 
movements. Hence, energetic and _ fast 
movements are seldom found in these 
dances. 

(4) Formation. The dances may also be 
classified according to their original for 
mations or starting positions into (a) 
square or quadrille, (b) longways, and (c) 
set formations. 

(5) The Philippine folk dances may also 
be classified accodring to special distin- 
guishing features, as follows: 

(a) Dances with songs. Some dances 
are performed with song accompaniments 
by the dancers themselves, by the audience, 


or by all present. The songs give more 
meaning to the movements of the dancers 

(b) Dances with the use of objects or 
implements. Many of the dances are made 
more effective with, or cannot be done 
without, the use of some objects or imple 
ments by the performers or by their help- 
ers. Among the implements used are coco- 
nut shells, wooden sticks, fan and handker 
chief, glass of wine, three lighted oil lamps 
(tinghoy), two bamboo poles or pestles 
struck together by the helpers, handker 
chief, hats, anklets or bells (singuel), bam 
boo or wooden castanets, “anahaw” leaves 
(a kind of palm), war implements such 
as bolo, spear, shield, kris, etc 

(c) Dances of combined rhythm. There 
are a few dances that have a combination 
of two rhythms—the two-four (2/4) and 
three-four (3/4) or two-four (2/4) and 
four-four (4/4). 

(d) Old ballroom dances. These were 
used for ballroom purposes 


Characteristics 


(1) As a rule the dances begin 
and end with a “saludo” (salute) to 
partner, to audience, or to honored 
guests. A “saludo” is a_ three-step 
turn in place (R to L) and a bow 

2) In general, dancers are fai 
apart. Partners dance about six or 
eight feet apart from each other. 

(3) There is little, if any, bodily 
contact. No linking of arms, no 
shoulder-to-shoulder or shoulder-to- 
Waist positions are found in our 
dances. The most common hold is 
joined hands. 

(4) Most of the dances are done 
in pairs. 

(5) Hand movements play an im 
portant part in the dances. Different 
regions have different ways of hold- 
ing and moving hands while danc 
ing. 

(6) Most of the dances are of the 
longways formation. 


(7) Dances from the lowlands (of 
the Christians) have a greater mix 
ture of foreign elements. 

(8) War or duel dances are found 
only among the non-Christians and 
pagans. 


Steps and Arm Positions 


There are about 50 fundamental 
steps used in Philippine dances. 
Some of them are of foreign origin 
like the polka series, step-swing se- 
ries, waltz series, close, mazurka, 
change, paso espanol, touch, gallop, 
slide, habanera, and bleking steps. 
The traditional steps indigenous to 
the country are the papuri, haplik, 
chotis, kuradang, contragansa, itik- 
itik, panadyak, piang-piang, sway 
balance series, engano series, espunti, 
bacui, pivot turn with “sarok” and 
point. 

The arm positions used are: lat- 
eral position, fourth position, one 
hand on waist and the other holding 
the skirt, both hands on waist, arms 
in lateral position with forearm 
turns, filth position to fifth ampli- 
fied, fifth position moving sideward 
right and left, both hands holding 
skirt, arms bent: forward, arms in 
“havon-hayon” (one forearm bent in 
front and the other bent behind the 
body, both forearms at waist level), 
one hand encircled overhead and the 
other bent forward at shoulder level. 
Generally, there is a “kumintang”’ 
(turning of wrist clockwise or coun 
terclockwise) at the close of a move- 
ment. 

The non-Christian and pagan 
dances have more intricate hand 
movements very similar to the Ma- 
lavan dances. * 


Pandanggo (Tarlac), a festival dance: around the hat 
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On to victory! 


T WOULD require a super-Nos- 

tradamus to foretell accurate- 
ly the future of intercollegiate foot- 
ball. The “sports prophets” of 1900 
completely missed the boat on their 
predictions of the situation in 1952. 
There is no reason to believe that 
we are in a better position than our 
forefathers to prophesy the future 
trends of big-time football. 


What They Prophesied 


At the turn of the century one 
educator proclaimed that football 
was too brutalistic and would soon 
be replaced by games of skill such as 
soccer. Another soothsayer foretold 
of the rapid spread of intramural 
sports and the gradual decay of col- 
lege football. In 1925, John Griffith, 
founder of the Athletic Journal Mag- 
azine, wrote an editorial entitled: 
“College Athletics in 1950.” He be- 
lieved that 1950 would bring the 
acceptance of athletics as part of 
the college program, a much greater 
expansion of facilities, and less 
“dirty” play and cheating by the 
players. 

Generally speaking, predictions of 
the future of big-time football have 
been unfulfilled. Most likely the 
humble efforts of this writer will, 
in due time, be as hollow as those 
of the past. 

In Charles Dickens’ immortal 
Christmas Carol, character 
Scrooge is visited by three ghosts: 
Christmas Past, Christmas Present, 
and Christmas Future. Scrooge was 
able to see his life in its true: per- 
spective after these visitors had ap- 
peared. 

In order to speculate upon the 
future of big-time football, it is 
necessary to pause for a moment and 
cast a look into the past and the 
present. As one walks through the 
present into the future, the shoes 
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will always carry a little dust from 
the past. 


The Ghost of Football Past 

American intercollegiate football 
has come a long way since that first 
game between Princeton and Rut- 
gers on November 6, 1869. This con- 
test planted the seed that has blos- 
somed into an “amateur” sport that 
grosses over 100 million dollars per 
season. (Professional baseball gross- 
es about 26 million dollars per 
season.) Looking back over these 
83 years, the general direction in 
which football has been traveling is 
good. 

However, at various times the 
game has been at the crossroads. 
This was the case in 1905-06, in 
1928-29, in 1948, and now in 1952. 
In 1906 a series of outstanding re- 
forms gave the sport an invigorating 
shot-in-the-arm. In 1929 voluminous 
criticisms, written and spoken, did 
not produce significant reforms or 
rules changes. 

The technical perfection of the 
game has been amazing. Starting as 
a game that consisted of running, 
kicking, continuous play with no 
holding of the ball, football has de- 
veloped into an intricately organized 
system of maneuvers and counter- 
maneuvers that are designed to WIN. 

Development of the ethical and 
moral aspects of the game has been 
at a snail’s pace. Although the game 
itself is conducted on a higher ethi- 
cal and moral plane than at the turn 
of the century, the problems of re- 
cruiting, subsidizing, and alumni 
pressure have become more acute. 


The Ghost of Football Present 
Since the end of World War HI, 
recruitment and subsidization have 
been conducted with a fine disregard 
for ethical and moral aspects of the 
game. In 1948 the National Collegi- 
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ate Athletic Association membership 
set up the high-minded Sanity Code. 
The Code represented a noble and 
sincere effort by righteous-minded 
athletic leads to stem the tide of 
commercialism and hypocrisy in big- 
time sports. 

In 1951 the Sanity Code was voted 
out of effectiveness because too 
many big-time football coaches and 
athletic directors desired to continue 
the giant hypocrisy in recruiting and 
subsidizing that followed World 
War II. Oh yes, they had a polite 
reason—the Code was “unworkable.” 

In 1951-52, the American Council 
on Education appointed a_ special 
committee of ten college presidents 
to study college athletics and make 
recommendations that would help 
put college sports on a sounder edu- 
cational basis. Their report gives an 
excellent diagnosis of the major 
sore spots in bigtime sports and con- 
tains sound prescriptions. Unfor- 
tunately, the college presidents re- 
port is without nationwide machin- 
ery for enforcement. While it has 
produced some regional reforms,! 
the college presidents’ report is in 
dire need of enforcement machinery. 

Today, a swivel-hip halfback may 
draw bids from 50 colleges. At the 
one of his choosing he is likely to 
receive all expenses deluxe for four 
years, “pocket” money, and perhaps 
some academic leniencies. Recently, 
an outstanding midwestern athlete 
received room and board, tuition 
and fees, free laundry, $300 a month 
for “pocket” money, free air trans- 
portation to and from home games 
for_his family, and $5,000 in the 
bank. A majority of footballers re- 
ceive a college degree rather than 
a college education. 

1See Athletic Policies of the North Cen- 


tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, the JouRNAL, October 1952, p. 26. 
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The Ghost of Football Future 


In an age of faster-than-sound air- 
craft, germs deadly enough to wipe 
out a million people in a few hours, 
bombs powerful enough to level an 
entire city with one terrible blast, 
what can anyone say with certainty 
about the future of anything? On 
New Year’s Eve of 1950 many people 
across the nation toasted to: “Here's 
to 1951; may it lead to 1952.” 


Big-Time Football at Utopia Uni- 
versity. This institution of higher 
learning is located at Shangri-La. Its 
football team loses only often enough 
to keep the opponents hungry. The 
alumni are perfectly well satisfied 
with the coach and have even been 
known to shake his hand after a de- 
feat. 

If it comes to a choice, the coach 
places honor above victory. His play- 
ers play hard but clean football. 
They do not use elbows in close line 
play or hold the opponents’ jerseys. 
The coach never has to worry about 
eligibility, because all of the players 
come to Utopia to get an education 
first, and to play football second. 

The coach teaches a course or 
two in the professional physical edu- 
cation curriculum. His teaching 
methods are on a par with the rest 
of the college. He always attends 
class and expects the same from the 
students. The academic faculty 
solidly supports the coach and _ his 
program of football. The coach is 
paid on the same salary scale as the 
rest of the faculty. 

The student body is generous in 
victory and gracious in defeat. They 
have been known to praise outstand- 
ing plays by the opponents. You 
ask, “Where is such a school?” You 
tell me and we'll both know. Any- 
how, it’s fun to daydream once and 
a while. 

A Realistic Approach to the Fu- 
ture: Though the mist is heavy and 
the path is uncertain, some insights 
into the future of big-time football 
evolve from the 83 miles of com- 
pleted journcy. Like the two oppo- 
site faces of Janus, that ancient 
Roman God of gates and doors, the 
future of football has alternatives: 

(1) /f allowed to proceed virtually 
unchecked (as from 1945 to 1949), 
the future of big-time football will 
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parallel roughly the ethics and 
morals of the nation. The corrup- 
tion and materialism in big-time 
“amateur” sports is but one small 
example of the great creeping sick- 
ness that offers a grave threat to our 
democratic way of life. The Ke- 
fauver Crime Report gave alarming 
instances of syndicated crime and of 
unhealthy alliances with law  en- 
forcement officials. 

The pay-offs to law enforcement 
officials, the dictatorial powers and 
methods of gangland control, the 
utter disregard for decency and hu- 
man rights, these are all part of the 
Kefauver findings. Those who say 
that crime doesn’t pay are dead 
wrong. It pays to the tune of 17 to 
30 billion dollars yearly. (In 1951 
the nation spent 3.5 billion dollars 
on education.) 

The unchecked course for big- 
time sports would be an unfortunate 
one indeed. It represents hypocrisy 
and intellectual insincerity at its 
finest moment. If allowed to con- 
tinue over a period of time, the 
standards and prestige of American 
colleges and universities would be 
diluted to a serious extent. 

(2)1f the future course of big- 
time inter-collegiate sports 1s guided 
by reform measures that are sincere- 
ly and persistently enforced, the 
future holds much promise. It is 
conceivable that the conduct of big- 
time football could reach the highest 
ethical plane in the history of the 
game; that the conduct could exem- 
plify high ideals of sportsmanship, 
joyful competition, and amateurism; 
and that collegiate sports could rep- 
resent a citadel of integrity. 

The College Presidents’ Report, 
recent NCAA legislation, and the 
athletic policies of the North Cen 
tral Association of Colleges and Sec 
ondary Schools are a start in this 
direction. If these measures are en 
forced sincerely during the present 
season, they will disclose many vio- 
lators. The handling of these early 
“test” cases will determine the fate 
of the measures—a failure at this 
stage and the measures will join the 
graveyard of good intentions. 

I wish the evidence would allow 
me to make this statement: “The fu- 
ture holds great promise for a true 


realization of the amateur and edu- 
cational aspects of big-time football.” 
At the present time such a statement 
is glib, and it will take much more 
than hope ever to make it a reality. 
It will take men of vision, courage, 
and enough administrative power to 
give weight to their decisions. 
Conclusion 

The pathway leading to realiza- 
tion of the true purposes of big-time 
football is narrow, winding, full of 
pitfalls, and at times difficult to dis- 
tinguish from other paths that lead 
into blind ends or into nightmares 
of commercialism. So difficult is the 
pathway that the summit has never 
been reached. This, however, does 
not preclude the possibility of its 
attainment. It is possible as long as 
even a few sincerely work for it. 

There is still character in big 
time college sports, to be sure, but 
the sands of time are running out. 
Educators, coaches, alumni, college 
registrars, deans, presidents, high 
school principals and superintend- 
ents, and representatives of the gen 
eral public need to examine jointly 
the concurrent big-time intercollegi- 
ate sports problem and mutually 
conceive a line beyond which “they 
shall not pass.” 

The job is beyond any one person 
or group; it will require, as did the 
original bonds that fastened Amer 
ica, a united effort, fervent in its 
mission and persistent in its action. * 


What is the future for big-time football 
such as this? 
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Pupil assistance helps an injured girl 
feel more at ease in the nurse’s office. 


N GIVING US our present day 

health concept,'. the World 
Health Organization strengthens our 
understanding of the value of family 
living education in the curriculum 
and of the school psychiatric coun- 
seling program. Our world today 
needs the healthy, happy individual 
whose personal and social well-being 
enables him to live in more har- 
monious relationships with those 
about him. The school desires that 
adequate opportunity be given for 
the growth, development, and main- 
tenance of such a health status. 


Health Guidance 

Family-living education and_psy- 
chiatric counseling, we believe, help 
in providing such opportunity, The 
best way to accomplish these pur- 
poses, however, is through a co-oper- 
ative school endeavor. We like to 
believe that through early recogni 
tion of beginning signs or minor 
indications of emotional, mental, or 
social difficulty and prompt atten- 
tion, the development of more seri- 
ous difficulty can be prevented. No 
permanent personality scarring need 
result from it. 

Furthermore, school psychiatric 
counseling today goes beyond valu- 
able help of this nature for the in- 
dividual child by providing for 
every child—through practical ap- 
plication of over-all mental hygiene 
principles in all school situations— 
positive constructive health guid 
ance. How best this may function 

1A state of complete physical and social 
well-being, not merely the absence of dis 


ease or infirmity.” 
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The Nurse’s Role in Problems 


of Family Living 


by MARIAN DUCKERS, R.N. 


Photos courtesy Camera Club 


and the value of the contributiors 
of the school personnel concerned 
with it depend, in our opinion, upon 
certain important factors. 


Emotional Climate 

First; perhaps among these is the 
“emotional climate” of the school 
itselfi—a_ prevailing atmosphere of 
friendliness and understanding in 
which a child may feel constantly at 
ease; has good morale; enjoys school, 
and his learning experiences in it. 
He knows, too, his teachers—and the 
others in the school—as his friends 
and has no hesitancy in approach*ng 
his teacher or faculty member con- 
cerning his needs or difficulties and 
in freely discussing them. 

In addition, all information re- 
garding the child which will be of 
value in relation to his particular 
needs and requirements should be 
available and be known to those in 
the school directly concerned with 
him. Also, every faculty member has 
a thorough understanding of under- 
lying principles of average child 
growth and development—and_ the 
individualized nature of this; as well 
as of aspects of present-day health 
Status. 

The great value of the nurse's 
contribution is due primarily to the 
fact that health is her special con- 
cern, as well as to the opportunity 
which her position in the school 
gives to her. Through health edu- 
cation—by means of which every 
opportunity is given to her for the 
practical application of mental 
health principles—and through her 
many daily contacts in the school, 
she aids in fostering good emotion- 
al tones and attitudes. Because of 
her many home and community con- 
tacts, the nurse extends such whole- 
some attitudes into the home and 
community—a highly important con- 
tribution. 
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Rumson High School (N. j.) 


The Nurse as Friend 


The nurse also is a friend to all, 
and thereby gains many advantages 
in helping to make her contribution 
of more value. The child who likes 
the nurse comes more readily to the 
health office to see her. The lack of 
tension ‘and disturbing emotional 
reaction upon his part, as he leaves 
the classroom or elsewhere to visit 
the nurse, communicates itself in 
positive manner to the children re- 
maining. The child who likes the 
nurse is more receptive and the 
nurse can help make his health 
learning experiences more meaning- 
ful and purposeful for him. Nurse 
—teacher co-operation (or with the 
child himself) in preparing him in 
advance if possible for health ex- 
periences upon the level of his eom- 
prehension is of great value. 

With the younger child particu- 
larly, an attractive health office with 
minimum of hospital-like atmos- 
phere helps bring about a feeling of 
naturalness about health. Health 
posters on the walls made by chil- 
dren are good. In addition, it has 
been the experience of the writer 
that pupil or student “‘assistants”— 
no matter in what minor capacity— 
aid exceedingly in reducing tension 
and giving a feeling of ease to other 
children. 


Interpreting Health Records 


Another important contribution 
of the nurse is her interpretation te 
administrators and teachers of the 
child’s cumulative health record 
findings. In addition, home _ back- 
ground information which the nurse 
may supply is also of significance in 
helping better to understand the 
child’s needs and requirements. It is 
important to know for example that 
Ellson’s “laziness” results, in part at 
least, from factors of malnutrition 
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and from trying to work after school 
to help with family finances. 

The nurse and the teacher may 
may work closely together in the 
recognition of early danger signals 
pertaining to the child’s health sta 
tus. While it is the teacher who may 
be given recognition as “key” person 
in the observation of such “signs” 
nevertheless the nurse also has fre- 
quent opportunity of so doing. The 
“accident-prone” child, the overly 
health conscious child, and psycho- 
somatic conditions may be thus rec- 
ognized. 


Danger Signals 

A few examples will serve to il- 
lustrate. An eight-year-old boy was 
constantly coming to the nurse’s of- 
fice as a result of playground acci- 
dents. The nurse talked with the 
“gym” teacher and found that the 
child wished to fight with other chil- 
dren, was rough and overly aggres- 
sive. A talk with the mother re- 
vealed over-protectiveness. Then 
there was seven-year-old Clarissa 
who constantly wished to come to 
see the nurse upon the slightest 
provocation of any minor nature. 
She was a new child in the school 
system. Both her parents worked 
and her big brother ignored her. 

Perhaps the distress signals of 
these children have been recognized 
early enough. We believe that they 
have. The eight-year-old boy of the 
playground accidents has been made 
score and playground equipment 
keeper. His classroom teacher is 
helping him also—and Mother un- 
derstands better now. She no longer 
calls for him every day. He is a man 
in his own right now. 

Seven-year-old Clarissa is also hap- 
pier now. A sociogram pointed out 
Clarissa’s social difficulties. She is 
being helped with group activities 
and is seeking friends among her 
classmates. She now comes to the 
health office only when there is def- 
inite reason for it. 


Child Conferences 


Other opportunities which the 
nurse may have in early discovery 
of such indications of difficulty are 
during the “taking” of histories 
from the parent for the child’s phy- 
sical examination; or during this ex- 


amination itself. Conferences with 
parents and doctor at the time of the 
examination also may lead to dis- 
coveries of this nature. Or again, 
nurse-parent-school conferences, eith- 
er in school or in the home, are 
always advantageous for this pur- 
pose. Finally, talking to the child 
himself and listening to him under- 
standingly my be all the ‘“counsel- 
ing” needed. 

If, however, in the opinion of the 
principal or guidance director, more 
professional guidance appears advis 
able in order better to help the 
child, a conference with the school 
psychiatrist may be arranged. Upon 
the elementary school level, this 
means a conference with the parent 
first before the child is interviewed. 


Psychiatric Counseling 


On the high school level, however 
—with the parents’ permission—the 
doctor generally prefers to counsel 
the student alone. Rapport between 
psychiatrist and counselee is, as we 
know, an extremely important fac- 
tor. The fact that in this instance 
the psychiatrist also is our high 
school physician adds much, we feel, 
towards the establishment of this 
rapport. Particularly is this true 
among our high school students 
who, knowing him also as the doc- 
tor who examined them for football, 
for example, or physical examina 
tion, “don’t mind talking things 
over with him.” 

The nurse’s office is used for these 
counseling interviews, and it is she 
also who contacts the parents, re- 
ceives their permission when neces 
sary and makes the appointment 
with the doctor. All counseling by 
the psychiatrist is confidential; the 
principal is given the information 


A discussion group in Family Relations, Grade 12 


needed for best helping the child. 
Other than counseling procedure, no 
psychotherapy is ever attempted in 
our school. If, as in extremely rare 
instances, definite psychosis is dis- 
covered by the psychiatrist, the 
child is referred for treatment to 
private or clinical services. 

Family Hygiene Course 

In respect to family-living educa- 
tion, the nurse as a_ teacher has 
much of value to offer. In Rumson 
High School, for many years a class 
called “Social Hygiene” was given 
once each week to all Ith grade 
girls as part of their physical educa- 
tion requirements. The class was 
taught by the school nurse. For sev- 
eral years now this course has been 
called “Family Hygiene” and_ the 
contents of it revised accordingly 
though it is still taught by the 
school nurse. 

Briefly, the purpose of the course 
is to give to the students understand 
ing of the concepts concerned with 
working together for the protection 
of theehealth of both the members 
of the family and that of society; 
foundations of human growth and 


development which underlie 


desire for establishment of home, 
marriage and parenthood; and un 
derstanding of the health needs of 
family members. 

The first unit of this course stress 
es the sociological approach of the 
family organization; family function 
and (since this is a health course) 
health protection with a study of a 
number of the diseases in which 
society is concerned, such as tuber 
culosis, heart disease, cancer, mental 
illness. The venereal diseases are 
brought up for discussion simply as 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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MEANS A FINE 
FLOOR FINISH: 


CLIFF WELLS says ADOLPH RUPP says 


“Speed and sure footing which are so necessary “I have endorsed Seal-O-San hundreds of times 
in basketball are insured by Seal-O-San Finish. in letters to schools which ask me to recommend 
There is no substitute for Seal-O-San in surfacing the best finish. At Kentucky, | specified that Seal- 
your basketball floors.” O-San must be used.” 


CLARENCE ANDERSON says * 


“We've tried nearly every finish during my years 
of maintenance work with the Fort Wayne Public 
Schools. We have proved Seal-O-San lasts longer 
with less maintenance.” 


See one of the Seal-O-San 
gym floors in your neighborhood. Ask 
us for locations. School men will tell 
you why they prefer Seal-O-San, 


‘ 
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Coaching is strenuous work. 
What does it do to coaches? 


by WARREN R. JOHNSON 


IGH SCHOOL AND college 

coaching, either on a_ part- 
ume or a full-time basis, seems to be 
one of the most attractive challenges 
for men in the field of education. 
Because of the opportunity to work 
on intimate terms with compara- 
tively small numbers of select boys 
who are eligible for varsity competi- 
tion in the popular athletic sports, 
vast numbers of teachers welcome an 
oportunity to add coaching to their 
other duties. 

Research physical education 
has revealed to us much of what 
athletic sports participation does for 
young men; but what does coaching 
do to coaches? This question has not 
been studied extensively, in spite of 
the fact that the welfare of a large 
number of coaches is involved. 


Coaching Is Strenuous 


Our investigations have brought 
“home to us the fact that coaching is 
a very strenuous business. Even 
though the coach may never workout 
with his men, the job demands a 
great deal of him, especially in 
terms of emotional disturbances. For 
this reason, it seems likely that cer- 
tain individuals should avoid coach- 
ing altogether, even if doing so 
means missing the satisfaction and 
excitement of the work and turning 
down extra pay. Many others should 
analyze their coaching techniques 


EMOTIONAL 
UPSET: 


a coaching hasard 


who 


with care so as to cut emotional up- 
set to a minimum. 

According to H. C. Carlson, physi- 
cian and basketball coach at the 
University of Pittsburgh, the conse 
quences of emotional upset are a 
very real threat to the health of 
coaches. He has listed a number of 
well-known men who have died or 
been driven out of coaching because 
of this stress. Particularly, those in- 
dividuals who must turn out win- 
ning teams or lose their jobs are in 
a most punishing situation. The ef- 
fect of this pressure is also to force 
coaches to pay more attention to 
winning at all costs than to contrib 
uting to the educational growth of 
their boys. 

In most regions of the country, 
the jobs of “minor” sports coaches 
are usually not dependent upon 
turning out winning teams. This 
fact is probably fortunate for both 
coaches and minor sports athletes, 
but it does not do away with emo- 
tional upset related to coaching. 
work whole-heartedly 
with their athletes oftentimes be- 
come as emotionally involved in 
competition as the athletes them- 
selves — even when they are spared 
anxiety over job security. 
Emotional Reactions 


Using techniques quite similar to 
those employed in studying the emo 
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A tense moment for Coach Jim Tatum, University of Maryland, at the 
Sugar Bowl game. 


tional reactions of athletes, we stud 
ied the reactions of a number of 
coaches during local competitions 
and regional tournaments.! We 
found that most of the coaches test 
ed frequently became as upset, as 
indicated by increased pulse rate, as 
the average athlete did. As one wres 
tling coach put it: “The wrestlers are 
lucky. They only have to wrestle 
one man but I have to wrestle all 
eight matches.” Anyone who has 
watched coaches during contests will 
agree that most of them compete in 
the game from the bench. 


Of course, it was impossible to 
test the coaches before physical ac- 
tivity because, as contests approach, 
these gentlemen seem to be in con 
stant action. However, before and 
during contests their cardiovascular 
systems became considerably more 
active than the exercise alone could 
account for. 


During close contests their pulse 
rates sometimes went up to and 
above 130 beats per minute, even 
though they remained seated. (One 
boxing coach’s pulse rate did not 
drop below 100 for hours after the 


meet.) ‘Their blood pressures were 


IW. R. Johnson. Emotion Revealed in 
Iwo Types of Athletic Contests, Research 
Quarterly, March 1949, and Emotional Up 
set in the Athlete, Athletic Journal, Nov 
1951. 
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frequently well above 160° mm_ of 
mercury. When the contests were 
over, these men frequently described 
themselves as being “worn out,” 


“washed out,” or “beat.” 


Emotional Upset 


A group of outstanding American 
coaches gave us some information on 
this subject. The tollowing were 
named by them as common coach- 
ing experiences which are manitesta- 
tions of emotional upset: (1) Un- 
able to sleep well the night betore 
contests; (2) Have trouble sleeping 
the night after contests: (3) Feel 
irritable or upset as Competition ap- 
proaches; (1) Feel quite fatigued 
when it’s all over; (5) Lose appe- 
tite on the day of matches: (6) Feel 
deeply upset over losses; (7) Have 
the feeling that coaching takes a 
good deal out of you. 

Some important implications can 
be suggested trom the above discus 
sion. Modern medicine informs us 
that emotional upset can be a source 
of physical as well as mental illness. 
In addition, we know that emotional 
upset can even cause death in indi 
viduals whose hearts and blood ves- 
sels are in critical condition. Dr. 
Carlson, whom we mentioned eat 
emotional 
worse than physical trauma. 


lier, considers trauma 

Men who coach frequently do so 
year in and vear out, thus subject 
ing themselves to prolonged sessions 
of varying degrees of stress. This 
long-term stress has been 
medically to be 


than 


found 
more dangerous 
short, intense stress experi 
ences. In their earlier vears, these 
coaches may have vouthtul resiliency 
that is Comparable to that of their 
athletes; but as time passes they tend 


to become less well conditioned, ac 


cumulate fat, and deprive themsetves 
otf needed rest because of the de- 
mands of their work. They become 
less able to stand up under the pres- 
sures of emotional stress. There is 
every likelihood that coaching can 
then become a serious hazard to 
their health. 


Suggestions to Coaches 

We would like to venture certain 
suggestions to coaches and would-be 
coaches. 
(1) Physical Examination. Belore 
you go into this kind of work, either 
on a parttime or a full-time basis, 
have a thorough physical examina 
tion with special attention to the 
circulatory system. ‘This check is 
especially important if you have 
lapsed into that period of middle 
aged inactivity and careless eating 
(regardless of your actual age). The 
examination may show that coach- 
ing is really not sate for you. 
(2) Medieal Check-ups. Once in 
coaching, continue to have periodic 
medical checks, particularly belore 
and after your sport) season. In 
other words, take as good care ol 
voursell as vou do of your athletes. 
(3) Care of Yourself. “Vake such 
things as nervousness and unusual 
and lingering bodily pain seriously, 
especially if they persist and increase 
in intensity as time passes. If they 
do, see a good doctor about them. 
(4) Modification of Habits. In the 
course of your coaching, if you dis- 
cover that you have acquired a 
chronic or incipient illness, or if you 
find that this work is “taking too 
much out of you,” in addition to get- 
ting a medical examination, study 
your coaching for habits which may 
be putting undue strain on you. 


Masters Theses in Health, 
Physical Education, and 
Recreation 
by Thomas K. Cureton 
202pp. Price $3.00 
Over 53.500 individual titles trom 1930 
16 cross indexed under subjects and 
areas. Supplements will keep the index 

up to date 


Order Now 
AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


Revised Edition 
Research Methods Applied to 
Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 
by the AAHPER Research Council 
S35pp Price $5.00 


Includes historical, photo 
graphical, and laboratory research; test 


library, 


construction; statistical prediction; and 
writing the research report 
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Modification of these habits may 
make dropping coaching unneces 
sary. For example, many of the de 
tails having to do with equipment, 
the keeping of records, making 
preparations for home contests or 
trips, etc. can be handled well by 
your athletes and other student 
help. Such things amount to a tre- 
mendous mass of details for one man 
to carry and, incidentally, they often 
interfere with the more important 
business of coaching. 

You may also find that you are 
permitting yourself to become too 
much carried away by your emotions 
during contests. A more realistic 
philosophy of athletic competition 
and a little self-control may be all 
that are needed to make coaching 
more pleasant and sate for you. You 
will probably also set a better exam 
ple of mature behavior for 
team and other students. 


your 


(5) Preparation for Sport Season. 
View your sport season as a period 


of considerable physical and emo- 
tional stress and prepare for it—just 
as your athletes do— (a) Adopt a liv 
ing regime which will provide for ade 
quate rest and sleep; this may be very 
difhcult but it is essential. (b) Select 
a diet that is well-balanced but pret 
erably light. Heavy eating (which is 
often more common when men are 
under duress) and fatness tend to 
put additional strain on the heart 
and blood vessels, thus cutting eth 
ciency and increasing possible dan 
ger to you. (c) Get into physical 
shape. Start gently, follow a graded 
sequence of exercises until you reach 
a satisfactory level of condition, and 
then hold that level. Although most 
coaches will probably not attempt to 
stay with the athletes’ exercise re- 
gime, they can usually use part of 
this time for their own lighter rou 
tine and should do so throughout 
the season. Being in shape ex- 
tremely important. 

If exercise is done properly, and is 
accompanied by good diet and ade- 
quate rest, it brings the organism to 
the point where it can do a bigger 
job with greater ease, a greater sense 
of well-being, and a decreased like- 
lihood of “going to pieces” under 
the physical and emotional stresses 
of coaching. *® 
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MAJOR RESEARCH PROBLEMS 
IN RECREATION 


by ALLEN E. WEATHERFORD. II 


ECREATION was not consid- 
ered a profession during its early 
stages of development. It was a field 
of activity which grew out of the 
area of basic human needs for wor- 
thy use of leisure. Ever since its 
origin and appearance in the human 
race, it has provided opportunities 
for creative individual and group 
expressions. Consequently, a num 
ber of philosophies have evolved 
relative to the purposes and func 
tions of recreation. 
However, it is rather strange that 
a field as old as recreation and as 
significant as it is to total human de- 
velopment has lagged so far behind 
social and technological 
ments. 


develop- 


A New Profession 


Although recreation is as old as 
the human race, as a profession, it is 
comparatively new. Various asso- 
ciations, societies, agencies, in- 
stitutions have done much to im- 
prove the status of the profession. 
Nevertheless, it should be kept in 
mind that before a profession is able 
to come into its own, there must be 
an up-grading in its standards, its 
quality of leadership, areas, and fa- 
cilities for all groups. 

The strength of any protession lies 
in the extent to which its workers 
are able to determine, analyze, and 
solve basic problems arising within 
the field. There are many profession- 
al problems, the solution of which 
may call for the application of com- 
mon sense. But there are others 
which require a more scientific ap 
proach involving greater objectivity 
rather than speculation.! 


1Charlie Stott and Allen Eriscson Weath 
erford, Il. Some of the More Pressing Prob 
lems Needing Research in Recreation, An 
unpublished report of the Research and 
Planning Committee of the North Carolina 
Recreation Society, 1951 


Origin of Problems 

Recreation, as profession, 
faced with a number of major prob 
lems yet unsolved. Some of these 
problems have their origin in (1) 
the growing complexity of commun- 
ity life, (2) the complexity of the 
areas of recreation, (3) the varia- 
bility of the activities in relation to 
the socio-economic structure of ut 
ban and rural communities, (4) 
variables utilized in group dynamics 
and social control, (5) the lack of 
a working knowledge and unde 
standing of different mores and tra 
ditions of various groups, (6) the 
lack of selecting and using necessary 
and suitable instruments for objec 
tively analyzing and diagnosing 
recreation needs for all groups, (7) 
the lack of sufficient qualified per 
sonnel in the professional and the 
nonprofessional programs, (8) 
the lack of interest and of necessary 
facilities, equipment, and funds fon 
the promotion of a more inclusive 
research program which would pro 
vide more objective bases for the 
advancement ol recreation as a pro 
fession such as may be found in 
mathematics, physics, chemistry, so 


ciology, ecology, and anthropology. 


Therefore, this comprehensive 
lack of appreciation for and undet 
standing of recreation asa profession 
has forced it into departments other 
than its own at the academic level 
with the hope that some type of pro 
fessional status may be achieved. 
Nevertheless, professional problems 
continue to develop.* 


“George D. Butler, Introduction to Com 
munity Recreation. New York: McGraw 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1940, pp. 481-489; and 
Allen Erickson Weatherford, Il. \ Review 
of Ten Years of Research in) Recreation, 
American Recreation Society Quarte rly 
Bulletin. Dec. 1949, p. 22 
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Review of Research 


Some years ago, Joseph Lee point- 
ed out a sound approach to research 
in recreation when he wrote, “It is 
difficult to know games a thou 
sand or so of these boys would like 
if they have tried them, and to find 
out the real reasons that caused 
them to come to the playgrounds or 
to stay away.” 


Complex causal 


variables in recreation education 


(desirable recreation — instruction, 
recreation services, recreation status 
of the environment, and research 
in recreation) are not always easily 
understood, but they are significant 
in that they make for either success 
or failure in recreation curriculum 
development. ‘Therefore, action re- 
search is olten an effective weapon 
which may be used in isolating many 
of these factors influencing human 
behavior-patterns in recreation edu 
cation? 


Forty-six years of progress in 
reation reveal that many worthwhile 
research projects have been com 
pleted. However, “While some head- 
way has been made,” writes Harold 
D. Mever, “there is still much to be 
done, and all schools, especially in- 
stitutions of higher learning should 
take the initiative in this work’ 


For the most part, research in ree- 
reation has been confined to the fol 
lowing methods: (1) normative sur 
vey, (2) historical, (3) field studies, 
(1) case studies, (5) committee re- 
ports, and (6) combination studies. 
These methods have explored such 


8Joseph Lee. Possible Justification of 
Research, The Survey, March 15, 193) 


tAction research is the method which has 
been employed extensively by social sei 
enlists to guide their attempts to improve 
human relations. Its use by teachers in 
curriculum) development is comparatively 
new and little is Known about the ways in 
which teachers may conduct action research 
Information is needed which will aid cur 
riculum workers in helping teachers to ini 
Kenneth D 
Teachers as Researchers, Educa 
tional Leadership, The Association tor Su 
pervision and Curriculum Development, 
May 1952. pp. 489-500 


tiate and conduct research 
Wann 


‘Harold D. Mever and Charles K. Bright 
bill. Community Recreation—a Guide to 
Its Organization and Administration. Bos 
tom: ¢ 
170 


Heath and Company, 1948.) p 
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problem areas as those having to do 
with (1) organization, (2) adminis- 
tration, (3) supervision, (4) Classi- 
fication of recreation areas of activi- 
ties and programs, (5) recreation 
areas—their design and equipment, 
(6) leadership standards, (7) bud 
get and finance, (8) legal aspects- 
recreation a governmental function, 
(9) history and trends, wat 
memorials, (11) recreation the 
church, (12) parks and recreation 
services, (13) recreation the 
United States, (MM) camping and 
outdoor education, and (15) com 


munity organization for recreation. 


The Research Worker 


There are research techniques 
which have scarcely been employed 
in solving major problems in rec 
reation. More research specialists in 
might find them 
helpful and profitable. As one re 
views such techniques as (1) com 


recreation most 


plex causal, (2) experimental, (3) 
psycho-physical, (4) ecological anal 
vsis, (5). statistical, (6)  socio-eco 
nomic or socio-technologic, and (7) 
action research—group dynamics, he 
may fully appreciate the potentials 
in a sound research program in rec 
reation. Without a working knowl- 
edge and understanding of these 
techniques, the research worker, at 
best, can only hope.for superficial 
findings and mediocre results for his 
efforts and labor. 


Therefore, persons interested in 
research in recreation should spend 
sufficient time and give considerable 


thought to their responsibility as 


research specialists in the profession. 
As research workers in the recrea 


tion profession, it will be necessary 
for them to do the following things: 
(1) establish a clear precise 
concept of their research problem, 
(2) locate and carefully examine re- 
search literature pertinent to their 
problems, (3) select their subjects, 
assemble their data, subgroup their 
data for analysis, and obtain. find- 
ings their problems, and (4) 
be careful not to “spoil good cloth 


by crude tailoring” in data analysis." 


Study and Research Committee of thé 
American Recreation Society 
Recreation, 


Research in 
American Recreation 


Society 
Quarterly Bulletin, Oct. p. 17 
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Major Problems Needing 
Research 

In writing on “Twenty-five Prob- 
lems of Physical Education Needing 
Research,” Leonard A. Larson 
enumerated five principal functions 
a protessional worker should per- 
form in whole or in part. These 
functions (1) Interpret and 
establish direction; (2) Establish 
community agencies and gain social 
auspices; (3) Measure and evaluate 
program outcomes; (4) Administer, 
keep aware of the developments and 
trends in the profession; (5) And, 
become a member of the profession- 
al group which is concerned with 
standards of all phases of activity. 

Functions listed by Larson’ to be 
performed by professional personnel 
in physical education may well be 
applied to workers in recreation. 
Problem Areas 
Measurement and Evaluation, This 
is an area in which very little has 
been accomplished so far as recrea- 
tion is concerned. However, some of 
the colleges and universities which 
have established professional recrea- 
tion curriculums are making pro- 
gress in this area. Municipal and 
rural recreation systems are not pre 
pared to conduct extensively this 
type of investigation, and yet many 
of them would profit from such. re- 
search undertakings. 

Some of the major problems in 
this area are as follows: 

1. To what extent do cultural differ 
ences significantly affect’ the sélection of 
recreation activities and influence human 
behavior pettcrns in actual participation in 
the major a:eas of recreation (arts and 
crafts, active games and sports, dance and 
drama, mental and linguistic activities, na- 
ture and outing, social and health activi 
ties) 

2. What are the significant differences 
in interests and actual participation among 
various age-groups and different cultural 
groups in recreation in (a) nursery schools, 
elementary secondarv 
schools, (d) colleges and universities with 
different curriculums — technical, liberal 
arts, and teacher training (education), and 
municipalities with different socio 
economic structures play, work, and 


schools, (c) 


worship? 


THoward V. Meredith. The Research 
Worker's Responsibility for Generalization, 
The Physical Educator, May 1952 

SLeonard A. Larson, Twenty-five Prob- 
lems of Physical Fducation Needing Re- 
search, Education, Vol. 68, No. 8 (April 
1948). pp. 454-457 
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3. To what extent may recreation eth 
ciency and recreation competency be mea 
sured and evaluated in terms of (a) age, 
(b) sex differences, (c) individual differ- 
ences, and (d) group differences? 

4. What are the socio-economic factors 
affecting interests and actual participation 
in recreation activities? 

5. How significant are the socio-economic 
factors affecting interests and actual partici 
pation in recreation activities? 

6. Lo what extent do recreation activi 
tives make for industrial efficiency in (a) 
cotton mills, (b) hosiery mills, (c) tobacco 
industry, and (d) the coal and the steel in 
dustries? 

7. To what extent may the ecologicat 
process be applied to recreation and the 
results be measured and evaluated in terms 
of basic human needs in (a) an urban cen 
ter, (b) a rural area, (c) an industrial cen 
ter, and (d) small towns and villages? 
Programs and Projects. Educators, 
whether they be college and uni 
versity presidents or school and rec- 
reation superintendents, often ask: 
What shall we teach? Why should 
we teach it? How much of it should 
be taught? What should we expect 
to accomplish? 

The acquisition of desirable at- 
titudes, knowledges, skills, habits, 
and appreciations, and the constant 
practice and use of them all are a 
worthy justification of education in 
any system, may it be a system of 
farming or recreation or just getting 
along with people in every-day liv- 
ing. Too often, recreation programs 
and projects are established or spon- 
sored for various groups on the bases 
of, opinions or traditions with little 
regard for basic human needs, inter- 
ests, and attainable aspirational 
levels. 

Some of the pressing problems in 
this area are: 

1. To what extent may recreation proj 
ects be used in the (a) nursery schools, (b) 
elementary schools, (c) secondary schools, 
(d) colleges and universities, and (e) vari 
ous communities? 

2. What are the relationships between 
recreation programs at the municipal level 
and the so-called “extra-curricular pro 
grams” in schools and colleges? 

8. What effects do highly organized com 
petitive sports participation have upon chil- 
dren under twelve years? 

4. What are the relationships between 

recreation participation and basic human 
needs? 
5. To what extent does a dual recreation 
system affect recreation organization, ad 
ministration, supervision, leadership, pro- 
fessional development, recruitment, selec 
tion, and placement? 


(Continued on page 39) 
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CARL L. SCHRADER — 


PIONEER EDUCATOR 


by GEORGE K. MAKECHNIE 


OSTON University and its Sar- 
gent College of Physical Edu- 


cation honored Carl L. Schrader, on 
the occasion of his 80th birthday, at 
a student reception and tea, and a 
testimonial dinner at the Boston 
University Faculty Club, on Octo 
ber 24. Mr. Schrader was a member 
of the Sargent School faculty from 
1905 to 1921. He distinguished him 
self as a master teacher, and teachei 
ol teachers. The many Sargent grad 
uates who were fortunate to have 
his instruction, recalled with ap- 
preciation the clarity of his direction, 
the effectiveness of his teaching tech- 
nique, and the great breadth of his 
educational philosophy. 


Testimonial Dinner 

The testimonial dinner, with 
Dean George K. Makechnie of Bos- 
ton University Sargent College serv- 
ing as toastmaster, traced the re 
lationship of Carl Schrader to sig 
nificant developments in the history 
of physical education in) America. 
Elizabeth E. Andrews, senior mem 
ber of the staff of Sargent College. 
paid tribute to Schrader by remi 
niscing about the period in which he 
served as a member of the Sargent 
School faculty. Mrs. Priscilla Good 
man White, president of the Sar- 
gent Alumnae Association, brought 
the greeting of that organization. 

The antecedents of Sargent School 
are deeply rooted in the Harvard 
Summer School and the Hemenway 
Gymnasium. Carl Schrader worked 
closely with Dr. Dudley Allen Sar- 
gent in the Harvard Summer School. 
This institution, which attracted in 
unusual degree individuals who 
were to become distinguished leaders 
in the profession, profoundly influ- 
enced the development of physical 
education America. Professor 
Norman Fradd, associated with Carl 
Schrader and Dr. Sargent in the 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Harvard Summer School, and con 
tinuing now as Director of Physical 
Education in) Harvard University, 
spoke of this period in Carl Schra 
der’s career. 


Pioneer in Massachusetts 

Tremendous impetus was given to 
the development of physical educa 
tion in the United States by the 
publication, in 1918, of the famous 
“seven cardinal principles of sec 
ondary education” by a committee 
of the National Education 
tion. 


Assoc ia 


The implementation of this revo 
lutionary 
gently 


pronouncement was ur 
indicated. The Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts called Carl 
Schrader to become its first Director 
of Physical Education. He worked 
with Payson Smith, then Commis 
sioner of Education in the Common 
wealth. Here was a team, worthily 
carrving on in the great tradition 
of Horace Mann. Under Schrader’s 
direction, legislation requiring phy 
sical education in the schools of the 
Commonwealth was enacted by the 
General Court of Masachusetts. Dr. 
Ruth Evans, director of the program 
for women at Springfield College, 
who was Supervisor of Girls’ Physi 
cal Education in the city of Spring 
field during the directorship of Car] 
Schrader in Massachusetts, spoke of 
the inspiring influence of Schrader 
among the supervisors and physical 
educators of the Commonwealth. 


Profound Influence 

Carl Schrader was President of the 
American Physical 
Education, forerunner of our pres- 
ent National Association, from 1928 
to 1925, and was President of the 
Eastern District for three vears. He 
received the AAHPER Honor 
Award in 1931, the first vear of such 
recognition of 


Association for 


meritorious service. 
He was the founder of the Society 


Carl L. Sehrader 


for State Directors of Physical Edu 
cation, and was a@ participant in in 
numerable national committees and 
conferences. Dr. Harry A. Scott, rep 
resenting the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education and 
Recreation, pointed up the profound 
influence Schrader has had on the 


development of our profession. 


Citation 

The meeting was climaxed by the 
presentation to Carl L. Schrader of 
the following citation, by President 
Harold C. Case ot 
sity, on 


soston Univer- 
behalf of the Executive 
Committee of the Trustees of the 
University: 
‘Carl L. Schrader, member of the faculty 
of Sargent School of Physical Education, 
1905-1921; Master teacher of teachers in a 
pioneering protession; 
First Director of Physical Education in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, serving 
from 1922 to 1955; Prime mover for legis 
lative support for Physical Education in 
Massachusetts and in the nation; 
First President of the Society of State Di 
rectors of Physical Education, 1926-1927; 
President of the American Association for 
Physical Fducation, 1923-1925; 
Exemplary exponent of the life abundant 
With respect and appreciation, Boston Uni 
versity, through unanimous vote of the 
Executive Board of 
Prustees, salutes you on your 80th) birth 
day, October 11, 1952 
Howard W. Selby, Chairman of 
the Executive Committee, and Harold C 
Case, President.” 
Carl L. Schrader, a great leader, 
whose philosophy has been charac- 


terized by a desire ever to learn from 


Committee of the 


Signed 


all and be prejudiced toward none, 
continues inspire serve 
through the profession to which his 
life has been dedicated. * 
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(Continued from page 7) 


training in 21 of the 26 service pro 
gram Courses. 

(d) In-service training has been 
requested in all areas of low compe 
tency (fencing, dancing, bait and 
fly casting, and archery) . 


In-service Training 


One of the most interesting devel 
opments of the program to effec 
uvely determine staff competence at 
Michigan State has been the inaugu 
ration of the in-service training pro- 
gram. It is revealing to learn how 
many people wish to add new skills 
to their teaching repertoire. is 
stimulating to know that older staff 
members well established in specific 
activity areas are willing to undergo 
training in the fundamentals of one 
or more relatively unrelated activi 
lies. 

lable 2 shows a marked interest 
in fencing, the combatives branch in 
which Michigan State has only one 
well qualified instructor. Tf no 
more than two people successtully 
complete the training program) in 
this activity, the department gain in 
competence will be gratifving. 

One might suspect that a sudden 
inanifestation of interest in learning 
new teaching skills was the torerun 
ner of some marked program change 
or that some bonus or incentive tac 
tor was offered to instructors partici 
pating in such a program. Actually, 
requests for in-service training have 
been prompted by a sincere desire to 
improve teaching skills. 

No ulterior motives have been evi 
dent up to this point. No induce 
ments, such as reduced teaching 
loads, have been offered and nothing 
with reference to remuneration has 
Activity. chairmen, 
usually the coach of the college team 


been suggested. 


in that sport, are the master teachers 
of the inservice program. No special 
credit or Consideration is given them 
for their efforts in this connection 


The Train 


When a staff member becomes a 


ng Program 


trainee a specific activity, he is 
expected to attend a regularly sched 
uled activity. class for college stu- 
dents. At various times when cit 
cumstances permit, the trainee is 
given an opportunity to assist’ the 


99 


. TABLE 1 
Section of Master Competence Chart Showing Department Course Activities 
With Names of Staff Members (Fictitious) at Various Levels 


Archery 
(Target) 


9 


Smith 
Chamberlain 
Arnold 
Hamer 


Campbell 
Miller 
Norris 
Johnson 
Patrick 


Benson Lundberg 
Kraus Schmidt 
Pope Temple 
Riley Watson 
Wales 


TABLE 2 


Degree of Staff Competence by Courses—23 Staff Members 


(1) —Best: Qualified (2) 
(4) —No Training 


1) 4 (3) ¢ (4) 


Playground Volleyball 
8 13 
Group Game 
8 6 
Beginning Swimming 
6 4 
Advanced Swimming 
3 9 
Beginning Individuals Tumbling 
7 7 
Beginning Doubles Tumbling 
4 8 
Beginning Apparatus Stunts 
2 3 
Indwidual Athletics 
10 6 
Boxing 
Wrestling 


‘ 


Foil Fencing 
I 0 
Sabre Fencing 
1 0 
Epee Fencing 
0 


master teacher with instruction. In 
special sessions, aside from class time, 
he is given additional help. 

Upon the completion of his train 
ing program, the neophyte’s skills 
and teaching abilities are appraised 
by the master teacher. If he passes 
muster, he is recommended to the 
scheduling committee as a suitable 
teacher in that course. The master 
teacher is usually quite critical, since 
the success or failure of the area in 
which he serves as chairman depends 
largely upon his staff. 


How the System Works 

All of the policies governing in- 
service training were proposed and 
adopted by the staff. This system ol 
uncovering teaching competencies 
and the provision of in-service train- 
ing is working well at Michigan 
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Next Best: Qualified 


(3)—Least Preferred 
(5) —Wish In-service. Training 


(1) : (3) (4) 


Adapted Sports (tor handicapped) 
10 
Target Archery 
Tennis 
Badminton 
9 9 = 
Bait and Fly Casting 
2 
Golf 
7 4 
Handball 
15 5 
Field Archery 
2 = 
Bowling 
3 
Life Saving 
6 0 
Tap Dancing 
Clog Dancing 
! 2 
Ice Skating 
2 3 


State College. It is a great help in an 
extensive activity program where 
more than 100° sections of sports 
classes are taught by more than 20 
instructors. 

It provides an opportunity peri 
odically for 
their interests and evaluate their 
abilities. It makes for better staff 
morale, because the teacher knows 
that he is being used in courses 
where he can make the greatest con 
tribution. The staff member is also 
that should his interests 
change, he can prepare himself in a 
new area and try his hand without 
finding a new job. We feel that the 
program described here, coupled 
with certain administrative observa 


instructors to express 


aware 


tion, can effectively serve to make 
the best use of instructional  staft 
abilities. 
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BASKETBALL= 


Starvation Diet? 


‘by MARGARET A. BOURNE 


HERE IS a new tournament in 
in every community 
in the country today—perhaps more 
of a challenge than a tournament. 
At least, we have two opposing sides. 
One team is made up of devotees ot 
basketball who believe it is the sport. 
The opponents are teachers of physi 
cal education and recreation, a hand- 
ful of coaches, and a few parents. 

There are points for each team in 
this tournament which can be read- 
ily and rightfully awarded. Even so 
the struggle is rough and confusing 

-so a referee is in order. Now I may 
miss calling a few violations or even 
fouls, but “Ill call "em as I see ‘em.” 


Different Games 

First, with few exceptions, every 
one loves basketball. | However, 
strangely enough, most of us don't 
realize that there are different games 
of basketball even though the name 
is the same. There is the game the 
Globe Trotters play which is hardly 
the same in skills as the game the 
high school varsity plays. The game 
in boys intramurals or physical edu- 
cation Classes is not the same game 
as that in girls intramurals or classes. 

The girls game has been devel- 
oped by the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics (a section of the 
\AHPER) and it is based upon the 
interest, skills, and abilities of girls 
as shown in research studies. I be- 
lieve no one way of playing basket 
ball is better than another, because 
each has its own standards of play. 
A player's fun is not dependent up- 
on what variation of the game he o1 
she is playing but rather upon team 
work and individual skill. 

Although I have opinions about 
the boys program, my experience 
has been with girls, principally in 
secondary schools. I will, however, 
go out on a limb and say that in my 
following comments, the “she” can 


be changed to “he”’—tor the prob 
lem is a common one. 


Too Much Basketball? 


Is it possible to have too much 
basketball just as one might have 
too much much ice cream? We could 
starve on ice cream, because, good 
as it is, the diet is not balanced. Ou 
virls can starve, and do starve, on 
basketball, too. Speedball, volley 
ball, soccer, and softball are also 
team games and good ones. They 
take as litthe equipment as basket 
ball and they are equally adaptable. 


The physical, social, and emotion 
al experiences which are possible in 
basketball, can also be attained in 
other team games. In addition, the 
fundamental game skills vary from 
sport to sport so that girls are not 
polishing a specific skill but are 
learning new. skills in each new 
game. The similarities which do 
exist, as in speedball, soccer and 
field hockey, promote a girl's pleas 
ure and success even though her 
skills are not the best. 

\ny sport can be adjusted to fit 
the situation, provided the school 
personnel sees the advantages of the 
modifications in terms of what the 
girls will receive. If the girls physi 
cal education personnel youn 
community does not include in the 
course of study a variety of activities, 
one or more of these factors is prob 
ably the reason: 

1. No interest in all the girls on 
their needs. 

2. Poor preparation health 
physical education. 

3. Uninformed — administrators, 
parents, and community. 

1. Laziness. 


Meeting Needs of All 


Communities who are operating 
on the basketball starvation pro- 
gram disturb me in another way. 
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Too much basketball? 


Our job in teaching is to prepare 
all students to become good citizens 
and happy individuals within the 
limits of their own capacities. “The 
only limitations student should 
have, should be her own—not some 
things we have forced upon her, I 
we spend twice as much time 
more) on coaching Varsily teams, are 
we really doing our job? Are we 
really meeting the needs of our girls 
all of them? ‘There are just: so 
many hours in a week when the 
girls may use the gym and the more 
time spent on 15 players the less 
there is for the other hundreds. 

Have we really considered the 
reactions of these hundreds? It’s a 
cinch they are not happy about the 
situation even though they may not 
voice their opinion—and why should 
they? These girls are not wanted be 
cause they aren't “good enough”; 
there is litthe planned for them to 
do: they are embarrassed and self 
conscious; they have had no chance 
for the very important feeling of 
success. 

A physical education program so 
planned that all girls receive all pos- 
sible opportunities for learning and 
doing, is a good program. This in 
cludes long-range planning to in 
clude activities which students do 
not realize now, that they will need 
in the future. Good health and sat 
istactory mental and physical de 
velopment are achieved and main 

(Continued on page 31) 
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College student checking his health 
problems 


EACHING of health in colleges 

needs to be based to a certain 
extent determination of stu- 
dent interests and problems. Such a 
determination will help make the 
course meaningful to students and 
will also provide the instructor with 
some assurance and confidence that 
he is covering material pertinent to 
student needs. How olten in 
teaching have asked yourself 
two questions? — Is the class really 
interested in this subject) or 


on a 


your 
vou 


not? 
How can I find out if | am dealing 
with materials and that 
important to them? 

The Moonev Problem Check List, 
developed by Dr. Ross L. Mooney 
of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search at Ohio State University, is a 
convenient and useful technique not 
only for determining the health 
problems of students but also Jor in- 
dicating individual students who 
may benefit from special guidance or 
counseling. The Check List has been 
used for two vears in the Freshman 
hygiene courses at Ohio State Uni- 
versity, and the results have served 


facts are 


as a basis for the reorganization of 
the hygiene curriculum to better 
meet the problems of college men.! 


1 The Check List comes in four forms 
junior high, senior high, college, and adult. 
All forms were 1950 and are 
now published by the Psychological Cor 
poration. This study 


revised in 


used an older form 


published in 1941 


Photes courtesy Ohio 5 


TABLE 1 


Summary of Problems Checked by 1,000 College Men, by Areas 


Area 
Adjustment to College Work 
Social and Recreational Activities 
Personal-Psychological Relations 
Future: Vocational and Educational 
Curriculum and Teaching 
Finances, Living Conditions, Employment 
Health and Physical Development 


Courtship, Sex, and Marriage 


Social-Psychological Relations 
Home and Family 
Morals and Religion 

Total 


Average per student 


Improving Co 
Health Teac 


by BRUCE L. BENNETT 


tate Un 


versity 


N h 


Underlined Circled Total 
| 1,046 3,484 
1,715 504 2,219 
1,461 466 1,927 
1,346 526 1,872 
1,456 290 1,746 
1,219 424 1,643 
1,242 $31 1,573 

965 356 1,321 

737 22 966 

619 204 823 

648 153 801 
13.846 4,529 18.375 
13.8 4.5 18.4 


Nore: The figures in the first column are the number of 
derlined; the second column gives the number of times circled: the last column represents the com 


bined total 


(underlined and circled). 


TABLE 2 


times that problems in the area were un 


Twenty-five Problems Checked Most Frequently by 1,000 College Men 


Problem 
Don't know how to study effectively 
Unable to concentrate well 
Concerned about military service 
Wondering if I'll be successful in life 
Worrying about examinations 
Not enough sleep 
Getting low grades 
Weak in spelling or grammar 
Restless in delay in starting life work 
Vocabulary too limited 
Slow in reading 
few dates 
Nervousness 
Davdreaming 
laking things too seriously 
In too few student activities 
Not enough time for recreation 
Unable to express myself in words 
Fearing failures in college 
Too little time for sports 
Wanting to learn how to dance 
Weakness in writing 
Disliking financial dependence on family 
Forced to take courses I don’t like 
Slow in mathematics 


loo 


Number Number 

Underlined Circled Total 
179 123 302 
166 96 262 
145 103 248 
174 61 235 
157 68 225 
1738 48 221 
127 91 218 
143 72 215 
144 ai 198 
140 50 190 
131 57 188 
136 44 180 
117 57 174 
148 31 174 
117 50 167 
128 36 164 
124 37 161 
118 40 BOR 
O4 63 157 
122 34 156 
121 33 154 
120 31 151 
109 40 149 
34 148 
109 38 147 
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TABLE 3 
Tabulation of All Problems Checked by 1,000 College Men in the Area of 
Health and Physical Development 
Number Number 
Rank Problem Underlined Cireled Total 
1 Not enough sleep 173 48 221 
Results of use 2 Being underweight 105 28 133 y 
, Not h exercise a0 104 ; 
of the Mooney enough exercise 
: 4 Weak eves 78 23 ol 
7 Problem Check y Nose or sinus trouble 79 21 100 
List in Fresh- 6 living very easily 67 16 R38 
mr 7 Not enough outdoor air and sunshine 69 10 79 
“7 man hygiene 8 Poor teeth 61 10 7t 
~ eourses at Ohio 9 Poor complexion 3 18 6I 
10 Frequent colds 8 59 
State University il Being overweight 41 16 57 
12 Not very attractive physically 15 12 | 57 
13 loo short 52 
14 Poor posture i4 8 52 
a 15 Not as robust as I should be i 5 50 
16 Frequent headaches 35 43 
7 Speech handicap (stammering, etc.) 21 13 34 
Nature of the Check List 18 Not getting proper diet 25 | 7 32 
19 Being clumsy and awkward 5 2k 
uf The Mooney Problem Check List, 20 96 
College Form, consists of 330. prob- Digestive troubles 6 99 
if lems equally divided into II areas, 22 Physical handicap 8 6 19 is 
with Health and Physical Develop- 28 Lack of appetite 16 
ont of the urveved. It 24 Poor hearing 8 7 15 
25 Frequent sore throat 12 I> 
attempts to cover most of the prob- % Frequent illnesses 6 
a lems that college students encounter. 27 Afraid T may need an operation 4 a) 9 oa 
Students are instructed to read the 28 Too tall 6 - 8 f 
20 atened with a se ailme 3 7 a 
problems and underline those that 2 Threatened with a serious ailment $ j 


suggest troubles or worries. Then 
they are asked to go back over the 
ones that have been underlined and by the students. The relation of 


opment alone is given in Table 3.7 
ae circle the numbers of those items many of these problems to mental amr ve 


2 The author wishes to ack ledge the 
which are of most concern. There health is quite apparent. The tab- 

bys helpful assistance of two graduate students, 
are also summarizing questions ulation of all the problems from the Charles Brobeck and John Staley, in the "4 


which afford the student an oppor- area of Health and Physical Devel- 
tunity to describe his chief problems 
in more detail. The last question 
asks whether the student would 
like to talk his problems over with a 
stafl member. 


compilation of data 


The Check Lists were filled out by 

4 1,000 men students at Ohio State 

who were taking Freshman Hygiene, 

a one-hour course meeting once a 

week. These men came from all col- 

leges of the university. The great 

majority were Freshmen but some 
upperclassmen were included. 


In Table 1, a summary of prob- 
lems checked in each of the 11 areas 
is presented. An inspection of these 

j area titles shows that many of the 
areas besides Health and Physical 
Development embrace problems 
which may be properly considered 
in a hygiene course. This fact is veri- 
fied in Table 2 which lists the 25 
problems checked most frequently 


A class in Freshman hygiene, Ohio State University 
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New Hygiene Course Outline 

The response ol the students led 
to the formation of a new hygiene 
course outline. Some ol the specifi 
changes incorporated in’ the new 
outline and based on data trom the 
Check Lists were these:* 


(1) Since the area, Adjustment to 
College, had by tar the largest num 
ber of problems checked (see Table 
7), the first unit in the new outline 
was entitled “Adjusting to College 
Lite and Mental Health.” This unit 
specifically covers personality and 
mental health and generally is given 
more class time than any ol the 
other four units. 


(2) For this same unit a list of 
university and two community agen 
cies and their functions was pre 
pared. This was done as a matter 
of group guidance since many of the 
problems are beyond the scope of a 
one-hour hygiene course. These 
agencies are briefly discussed in class 
and students are urged to make in 
dividual use of them for particular 
problems as they arise. Since each 
student receives a course outline at 
the first meeting, he has a copy tor 
future use after finishing the course. 


(3) In the mental health section 
of this same unit, the problem of 
facing military service is usually dis 
cussed, since this problem ranked 
third in frequency and in many cases 
is an underlying factor to the second 
most Common problem, “unable to 
concentrate well.” (See Table 2.) 


(4) The second unit of the new 
outline was entitled “Some Common 
Health Problems of College Men” 
and developed trom the findings of 
the Check List. (See Table 3.) The 
second-ranking problem in the area 
of Health and Physical Development 
(‘being underweight’) is discussed 
in this unit as part of nutrition. 
Problems of visual detects and poor 
teeth, also common to a number of 
students, are taken up in this unit. 


3 The revisions were made by a commit 
tee of hygiene instructors, headed by Di 
Wesley Cushman, and approved by the en 
tire hygiene staff 


(5) The interest of college men in 
courtship and marriage is confirmed 
by the Check List. Problems in this 
area are discussed in the unit, 
“Looking Ahead to Marriage.” 


tse of the Check List 


The use of the Mooney Problem 
Check List for course revision can 
be done rather readily by any in 
structor. Although the students at 
Ohio State University probably have 
many problems in common with stu- 
dents at other colleges and univer- 
sities, nevertheless there may be 
some important differences which 
should be determined at each insti 
tution. 


The Check List may also be used 
to point out specific students with 
more serious emotional and social 
problems. These students often may 
be selected by the nature of thei 
response to the summarizing ques- 
tions, which afford an opportunity 
for expression and elaboration. Some 
may be singled out by the excessive 
number of problems marked. ‘Table 
I indicates that the average response 
is about problems underlined 
and circled. Some studeifts check 
well over 50) problems. Certain 
problems are particularly significant 
if checked, e.g., “thoughts of sui 
cide,” and “insanity.” 


Assistance to Students 

In those cases where there seemed 
to be a need or an opportunity for 
some help, assistance was rendered 
by the following personnel: 


(1) Health service psychiatrist— 
Students who gave indications of a 
severe emotional disturbance were 
referred to the university psychia- 
trist for assistance, or the Check List 
was sent to the psychiatrist who then 
called the student in. In either case, 
the Check List itself served as a con- 
venient starting point for consulta- 
tion. As the project developed at 
Ohio State, a meeting was held with 
the Health Service psychiatrists to 
secure more effective co-ordination. 
As a result, the Health Service re- 
quested that the Check Lists be sent 
to them for inclusion in the medical 
record folder of the student. Some 
students were referred to another 


campus agency, the Psychological 
Clinic. 

(2) Hygiene class instructor — In 
other cases, the hygiene instructor 
arranged a conterence with the stu 
dent and rendered what guidance he 
could. This might result in reterral 
to other agencies. 


(3) Physical education class in 
structor—In some cases, the hygiene 
instructor did not know the student 
because the class was large. How 
ever, most hygiene students also take 
physical education and the physical 
education instructor usually is well 
acquainted with the student. Using 
the student’s Check List as a guide, 
the hygiene and physical education 
instructors can talk over the case and 
plan some procedure whereby the 
physical education instructor and 
the physical education class situation 
might help the student with his 
problems. This correlation ot hy 
giene with physical education has 
some excellent possibilities. 


A large number of students re 
ported that after filling out the 
Check List, their problems seemed 
insignificant Compared some 
which they might have. Hence, sim 
ply checking the problems or even 
reading them over seemed to have a 
salutary effect) on individual stu 
dents. 


Evaluation 


‘To conclude, the Mooney Problem 
Check List is a ready-made, easy-to- 
use technique which will assist 
health teachers to discover some of 
their students’ problems. It may be 
used for boys or girls in junior high, 
senior high, and college. However, 
the Check List should not be the 
sole basis for the selection of hygiene 
course content since students may 
not always be interested in subjects 
which they should know. 


In addition, if desired, the Check 
List also may serve as an invaluable 
tool for the selection of students who 
may profit from individual counsel. 
ling and assistance. In short, the 
value of the Mooney Problem Check 
List to a health program is observed 
in the help and assistance which it 
renders to students — the ultimate 
test of any educational procedure. * 
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and Men 


Coaches must remember that 
boys are children, not men 


by SIMON A. McNEELY 


OME ON, N 
| N louse, show us 


how you can jump rope.” 

“Mouse,” a little fifth grade boy, 
started to perform. From his bag olf 
tricks he pulled his most intricate 
skill — jumping backwards. As he 
turned the rope, he looked up at the 
three big men. Anxiety was written 
on his face. He must please his 
coach by showing the visitors what 
he had learned! 

“Atta boy, Mouse.” Coach slapped 
him on the shoulders. As Mouse 
hurried off to join the other boys in 
class, the physical education teacher 
turned to the supervisor from the 
county office and the from 
Washington. 

“That kid has really come along 
this year. You should hear his par 
ents talk about the wavy he gets 
around.” 


What Is Wrong 


Now, at. first’ glance, one may 
think there nothing precisely 
wrong with that scene. Surely, rope 
skipping is a good developmental 
activity—and girls are often bettet 
at it than boys. The man was con- 
scientiously interested in Mouse. But 
his manner was that of a high school 
coach dealing with a_ 17-year-old 
senior rather than a teacher helping 
a slow-developing little ten-year-old. 

That attitude was pointed up a 
short time later when the teacher 
said, “You know, what these kids 
need is a program where they can 
learn how to take it. We've intro- 
duced rope jumping tor condition- 
ing and have put in lots of rugged 


activities. . . . Boys have to develop 
suength and aggressiveness—and we 
have to start them early... . Talk 


about modern pressure——you learn 


to deal with pressure when you have 
pressure on you.” 

Here we have a point of view that 
is characteristic of certain coaches 
and physical education teachers and 
it is reflected in the kind of teaching 
to be found often in the elementary 
and junior high schools. That point 
of view pervades some programs of 
highly organized competition. 


Boys. Not Men 


Certainly) America needs men. 
World leadership demands men ot 
vigor and courage! What father does 
not want his son to grow and de 
velop into a real masculine person 
ality! 

But boys in the fifth grade are not 
little men. Thev are little boys 
children. They have several years to 
vo before they gradually develop 
into men. During those years the 
processes of physical maturation con 
tinue on their inexorable way and 
young manhood is reached. In the 
same manner the attitudes, the val 
ues, the expectancies of the male 
role in the culture are acquired grad 
ually as the boy develops through in 
teraction with people social 
institutions. 

One is tempted to point out that 
just as a_ ten-year-old) boy doesn’t 
need to shave because his secondary 
sex characteristics have not devel 
oped, so, too, can he not be expected 
to have the outlook, feelings, values, 
and emotional control of a man. He 
has not yet had the experiences that 
lead to adult behavior. 

Although this analogy is tenable 
when carried to full considerations, 
the complex ramifications of human 
behavior cannot be treated so sim 
ply. The boy identifies himself with 
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“Mouse” looks up at coach. 


men father, coach, other men 
whom he admires. He accepts cer- 
tain male values held by his own 
group—his associates or “gang.” 

By these means and through direct 
teaching the boy will appear to take 
on some of the characteristics usual 
lv expected of adults. He will com 
pete for a local, state, o1 national 
championship and revel in it. He 
will be aggressive and may even push 
himself bevond the limits of health 
ful fatigue. He will practice. He 
will drill. He will try to carry him 
self like a “big leaguer.” 


What Happens to the Boy 


But what happens in the process? 
What do these things mean to him? 
What distorted value system might 
he acquire? Does he have the mature 
judgment to see sports achievement 
as a matter of personal and group 
satistaction rather than one of com 
munity prestige or national import? 
When he is groomed and feted and 
trained and coached and given spe 
cial recognition, can he understand 
that such attention will not be his 
for the asking throughout life? 

In taking on some of the adult 
male characteristics through this 
stepped-up process, does he lose op- 
portunity to develop other mascu- 
line qualities, equally needed? How 
does he develop concern for others, 
understanding and co-operation, 
broad social interests, ability to see 
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problems and conditions their 
true light? 

Childhood is for children. Boy 
hood is for boys. “Kid games” are for 
kids. The period just before and 
during pubescence in a boy’s life is 
the time for frogs and snakes and a 
pocketful of precious junk. It’s the 
time for learning skills in sports and 
games of many kinds—-exploring his 
particular 
the time for the old swimming hole, 
and fishing, bike riding, hiking, and 
camping. That is the age for scout 


interests and abilities— 


ing and hobbies—collections, cralts, 
model planes. 


Those years are for tinkering and 


becoming acquainted with the prin- 
ciples of science and of nature. It is 
the period of awakening to those 
things that are good in literature, 
music, and the world of art. It is the 
time when boys can begin to appre- 
ciate the logic of scientific method 
and the importance of ideas. At this 
age thev begin their first hesitant, 
and usually awkward, attempts to 
deal with girls as beings other than 
boys.” 


What Boys Need 


During this period of their lives— 
roughly ages 10 to 15—boys need 
broad and varied opportunities for 
self-realization, and tor gradually ac- 
quiring insight into a great many 
values, customs, and adult expecta- 
tions of society. This process takes 
time—several vears. It requires op 
portunities social situations of 
many kinds and a condition of free 
dom trom undue pressures. 

If in this important period of thei 
lives boys are urged into highly o1 
ganized programs, with value sys 
tems already worked out, if they 
spend a disproportionate amount ot 
time in one kind of activity, if they 
see only one type of adult male per- 
sonality, they are being denied many 
rich and meaningful experiences 
they so genuinely deserve. True and 
understanding men leaders will see 
to it that boys are enabled to mature 
physically and to interact in social 
situations that gradually enable 
them to learn what society expects 
of them. Under such conditions boys 
will be men—but only when it is 


Education 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION— 
AN INTERPRETATION 


Third version of the Platform 
for Physical Education 
now available 


Single copy, 50¢; 2-9 copies, 35¢ ea.; 
10-99 copies, 25¢ ea.; 100 or more, 
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AAHPER 
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time for them to be men. And so it 
will be with “Mouse.” 
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other diseases with which society is 
concerned, 

“The second unit begins with the 
endocrine gland system and its func- 
tions in both male and female. The 
study of this leads easily and natu- 
rally into discussion of sexual ma 
turity and the remainder of the con- 
tents of this biological unit. 

In the third unit the growth and 
development of the infant, pre-school 
child, and adolescent give excellent 
opportunity for emphasizing — psy 
chological and mental hygiene. 


Discussion Method 


The method of teaching this class 
is mainly by discussion built largely 
upon the interests and experiences 
ot the student in everyday living. 
While a test is not given, use is made 
of supplementary reading, charts, 
pamphlets, film shorts, movies, and 
field trips. 

In a unit on a disease, a study 
of the curative and preventive as- 
pects always comes at the conclusion 
of the discussion. Particularly is this 
true in relation to mental disorder, 
an entire class period being given to 
the discussion of the principles of 
mental health and practical appli- 
cation of them. 

The course gives the students in- 
formation and an opportunity to 
discuss and to learn many of the as- 
pects regarding happy, healthful 
family living which may be of value 
now and in the future. The advent 
of the “baby sitter’ has made the 
growth and development of the in- 
fant and preschool child more mean- 
ingful for these students and, of 
course, adolescent growth and devel- 
opment is always of interest to them. 


The Nurse‘s Contribution 


The nurse, who teaches Red Cross 
Home Nursing, also has an oppor- 
tunity to emphasize the mental hy- 
giene principles concerned with care 
and aspects of it. 

Briefly, these are the wavs the 
nurse can contribute towards happy 
healthy childhood and future adult- 
hood through the functions of fami- 
ly-living teaching and school psy- 
chiatric counseling as we now know 
it. 
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The AAHPER 
Recreation Policy Statement 


Its Interpretation and Implementation 


Part II of Two Parts 


_ by J. BERTRAM KESSEL 


ta n Recreatic 


Facilities 


The third concern of the AAHPER 
in the field of recreation is with the 
co-operative use of existing facilities 
and the functional construction of 
new recreation-education facilities. 
Not many of our schools, churches 
or private and public recreation 
agencies have adequate facilities to 
serve the community's recreational 
needs alone. Yet by co-operative use 
of all resources and by careful plan- 
ning, many of these needs can be 
met. 

Schools, particularly, are at fault 
for not keeping open after fou 
o'clock and on Saturdays. These are 
the hours when most adults have 
their leisure time. Churches, too, 
frequently have large rooms which 
are used on Sundays and a few week- 
nights. It is a poor excuse on the 
part of the schools to say that the 
lack of demand tor these facilities is 
reason enough to keep them closed. 

The schools have an obligation to 
let the public know what the possi- 
bilities are, and to acquaint the peo- 
ple with the many benefits of a rec- 
reation program. Colleges are obli- 
gated as educational institutions to 
set an example for the community in 
which they are located by offering 
students an adequate recreation pro- 
gram and facilities and by co-operat- 
ing with the community in the use 
of its resources—natural, man-made, 
and human. 

Although our nation is operating 
under a strained economy, and con- 
struction has been curtailed, we have 
confidence that in the near future 
communities can build the facilities 
they need. Administrators should 


n 


be planning now for the day when 
restrictions are lifted—planning fa 
cilities for an increased population 
and shifts in living areas. When that 
day arrives and architectural plans 
for new school buildings are being 
considered, the public will want to 
know if community dollars are being 
wisely spent. People will want to 
know if the school has multiple-use, 
if the school can be used as a com 
munity center. 

Preparation of plans for new 
school plants that are to be used fon 
both education and recreation in- 
volves the assembling of much in- 
formation. It requires facts on local 
conditions and needs as well as un 
derstanding of the principles guid 
ing the design and operation of rec 
reation facilities. Architects and 
school administrators will want to 
consult with those individuals who 
have completed buildings and areas 
within the last seven years to gain 
opinions on the use of new materials 
and on modern design. 

A tendency to take the easy course, 
i.e., to imitate what others have 
done, should be avoided. Too few 
of our schools and community play 
areas show any originality. Archi- 
tects for the past 30 years have been 
designing replicas of some of our 
earliest playgrounds, with little ex 
ception. Many of these play areas 
lack trees and shrubbery. 

Many of our buildings have inade 
quate storage; have insufficient con 
veniences such as electric outlets, 
showers, lockers, and have poor 
acoustics. Many of our areas and 
buildings show lack of consideration 
for future expansion. Generally, our 
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and recreation facilities are 
a disgrace to a nation that has ad 
vanced so far technologically and to 
a nation that places ‘such a high 
value on its children. 

It is hoped that the present gener 
ation will have a higher regard for 
its children. It can show evidences 
of this regard by planning adequate 
recreation and education facilities 
and by supplying the necessary funds 
for their construction. Architects can 
get excellent help by consulting such 
publications as: A Guide for Plan- 
ning Facilities for Athletics, Recrea- 
tion, Physical and Health Educa- 
tion;? Recreation Areas, Their De- 
sign and Equipment; and American 
School and University4 


school 


Research 

The Association's fourth concern 
with recreation relates to research 
and its role in improving profession- 
al preparation, programs, leadership, 
finance, areas and facilities, adminis- 
tration, methodology, and evalua- 
tion. The Association’s Research Sec 
tion and Recreation Division are 
dedicated to the advancement ol rec 
reation by means of systematic stud- 
ies for the critical examination and 
classification of present knowledge; 
by the examination of new proce 
dures and theories; and by the de 
velopment of new knowledge. ‘The 
Association is particularly concerned 
with establishment of adequate ex 
perimental evidence on which to 
base the effective professional prep 
aration of recreation personnel. The 
latter is of extreme importance be 
cause it is through the recreation 
leader that runs the life blood of the 
entire recreation profession. With 
out scientific knowledge, the profes 
sional preparation people are oper 
ating on a basis for guesswork, and, 
in turn, their products base their 
work on faith and hope alone. 

The picture is not entirely a dis 
mal or discouraging one. There is 
scientific evidence to support many 
of the things done in the recreation 
field and more and more research is 
being coducted each year giving ad- 


2The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State 
Street, Chicago, IL, $1.50 

3A. S. Barnes and Company, New York, 
N. Y., $6.00 

4Vearbooks 1929-51, The American School 
Publishing Corporation, $4.00 per copy. 
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ditional strength to the claims ot 


recreation. The Association is con- 
cerned with the dissemination of this 
information to the practitioner, in 
making the findings of research read- 
ily available, and assisting with its 
interpretation and practical applica- 
tion. Not only have graduate schools 
of health, physical education and 
recreation produced valuable find- 
ings as a result of research, but 
schools of social work and graduate 
departments of education, sociology, 
psychology, anthropology, eco- 
nomics have also made important 
contributions. Studies made by stu- 
dents and workers of these latter 
fields in such areas as group organi- 
zation, leadership training, and pro- 
gram values are most applicable to 
comparable phases of recreation. 
Phe studies of Bavelas,® Henry,® Jen- 
nings,’ Leighton,’ Lewis,® Lippitt,'” 
and White, for example, presented 
methods and findings valuable to 
recreation personnel. 

The Association is concerned with 
the encroachment and promotion of 
additional research — research that 
has its practical application. Such 
problems as those involved in’ play 
ground — surfacing, techniques — of 
leadership, interpersonal relations, 
program attendance and drop-out, 
are in need of extensive and inten 
sive research. Long-term study is 
particularly needed on the psycho 
logical effects of participation in 
Various types ol recreation programs 

The Association can further re 
search in recreation by: 


Bavelas. Morale and the Training of 
Leaders, Civilian Morale, edited by Good 
win Watson (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
1942), Chapter VIIT 

§C. Henry. Straight from the Boy on 
Why Scouts Drop and What to Do About 
It, Scouting for Facts. New York: Research 
and Statistical Service, Boy Scouts of Amer 
ica, 1944 

TH. Jennings. Leadership and Isolation 
(New York: Longmans Green and Co., 
1945.) 

SA. Leighton. The Governing of Men 
(Princeton, No J 
Press, 1940.) 

*K. Lewin, Field Theory and Experiment 
in Social Psychology; Concepts and Meth 
ods, American Journal of Sociology, XLAN 
(1989), 868-896. 

IOR. Lippett and R. White. Patterns of 
Aggressive Behavior in’ Experimental Cre 
ated Social Climates. Journal of Social Psy 
chology, (19389), 271 299 


Princeton University 
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(1) Having a systematic plan of 
promotion; 

(2) Assisting colleges and univer- 
sities engaged in graduate study in 
recreation to discover pertinent rec- 
reation problems; 

(3) Encouraging colleges and unt 
versities to make greater use of the 
microfilming of masters and doctoral 
theses in recreation and by making 
these available to practitioners; 

(4) Encouraging the State and 
District Associations of the AAHPER 
to organize workshops and institutes 
at which the findings of research in 
recreation and allied fields can be 
made known to the educators and 
practitioners; 

(5) Encouraging — philanthropic 
foundations to provide grants-in-aid 
to worthy individuals for the pur- 
suit of recreational research on a 
full-time basis; 

(6) Making use of the Research 
Quarterly and other publications for 
the dissemination of information on 
research, such as completed projects, 
projects in progress, and suggested 
studies. 


Professional Preparation 


The Association's fifth concern in 
recreation is probably the most im 
portant—that of the professional 
preparation of recreation personnel. 
It is with the students who are now 
being educated in our institutions 
offering recreation curriculums that 
the future of recreation rests. 

The Association gave evidence ol 
its concern for the professional edu- 
cation of recreation personnel when 
it cosponsored the National Conter- 
ence on Undergraduate Professional 
Preparation Health Education, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
and the Graduate Study Conterence 
in Health Education, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. The results 
of these conferences represent the 
thoughts and actions of a majority 
of the ablest persons in the recrea- 
tion field. 

If the institutions preparing stu- 
dents in recreation would critically 
and objectively compare their cur- 
riculums with the recommendations 
made in the reports of these conter- 
ences, and adjust accordingly, it is 
likely that the national level of pro- 
fessional preparation of recreation 


personnel would rise considerabty. 
Such glaring weaknesses as inade- 
quate facilities and unqualified statt 
must be removed if the public is to 
receive recreation workers who are 
properly prepared. 

Those institutions that have ad- 
justed their curriculums to the rec- 
ommendations of these two reports 


must not assume that they now have 


perfect and final curriculums. The 
fact that recreation is a_ relatively 
new professional field and that it 
takes place in a dynamic society ne- 
cessitates constant enlargement and 
clarification of its body of knowledge 
and skills. It necessitates continual 
contact with the practitioner to de- 
termine how well prepared the col 
lege products are. 

It is recommended that, when pos 
sible, educators return to the field 
during the summer months or on 
sabbatical leaves in order to reac 
quaint themselves with the practices 
and problems of the practitioners. 
The latter have already stated that 
graduates have come to them inade 
quately prepared in methods, weak 
in skills, unable to interpret orally 
the nature and values of recreation, 
little or no knowledge of the princi- 
ples of group work, unable to satis- 
factorily prepare a budget, and un- 
acquainted with the media of com 
munication for public relations. 

College educators feel that some 
recreation curriculums do not ofter 
the elements of a general education: 
that, because recreation curriculum 
directors are so concerned about vo 
cational instruction, the student is 
cut off from a well-rounded educa 
tion. Naturally, one should not ex 
pect a finished product as a result of 
a four-year college education. Per- 
fection is a by-product of experience 
and additional formal and informal 
education — something that should 
not stop until the body loses its life- 
spark. Nevertheless, there is a need 
to re-examine our recreation curricu 
lum. 

A graduate of a recreation curricu 
lum, like other teachers, needs guid- 
ance and assistance for at least two 
vears after he receives his bachelor’s 
degree. The institution granting his 
degree should assume part of this 


(Concluded on page 46) 
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S-T-R-E-T-C-H YOUR SCHOOL BUDGET with 
Today’s Most Economical School Towels 


For the true economy that only real quality can deliver . . . it’s 
McArthur Super-Gym and Super-Turk School Towels. Thirsty, 
large (20” x 40” shrunk size) towels made to provide from 350 
to 500 uses and launderings. Plus this, the economical McArthur 
School Towel Plan and free towel repair service gives you extra 
dividends. Write today for information. 


oo McA RTHUR 


NEW YORK STATE REPRESENTATIVE: Vern Volland, 19 Fairchild Drive 


Eggertsville 21, N. Y 


(Continued from page 23) 


tained by good body mechanics, co 
ordination, and fitness. 

Individual and dual sports and 
games are most adaptable to adult 
lite for they are flexible to adult 
living habits. ‘Tennis, badminton, 
bowling, archery, table tennis, and 
swimming are of this type. Teach- 
ing guides are available which will 
help in planning the teaching ot 
individual sports to groups. The 
rulebooks published by the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics' are 
especially helpful and, in addition, 
contain the ofhcial rules tor girls 
and women. 


What Must Be Done 


Dancing, in any of its many forms 
—social, square, folk, tap, or mod 
ern—is fundamental and must be in- 
cluded in a good program. Social 
dancing, square dancing, and folk 
dancing are best suited to the school 
program. “Boy-meets-girl” is here 


INational Section on Women's Athletics 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. See advertisement, p. 36, and news, 


to stay, so an ever-present need con 
fronts us. A reasonable degree of 
skill in dancing eases one of the 
many social problems tor our girls 
and boys. Mixed classes enable stu 
dents to learn social poise through 
dancing. It is really a natural. Dual 
and individual activities, as well as 
dancing, must be included in out 
programs or we face the truthtul 
accusation that our program is in 
adequate. 

\ starvation diet of basketball can 
be, and unfortunately is, a serious 
problem in too many of our com 
munities. It prevents the complete 
physical, social, and emotional 
growth and development of each 
and everyone of our students. We 
want all-round, wholesome, healthy, 
fine teenagers. To achieve that stand 
ard, we must constantly plan, teach, 
and improve our physical education 
programs. 

Let’s make basketball a means to 
the end and not the end in itself. 
Sasketball is not the program but 
rather a significant part of a good 
physical education program which 
must be ever alert to the needs of 
our girls and boys. * 
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The Ski Club goes on an outing. 


ECAUSE of the keen and grow- 
B ing interest in skiing through 
out the country, there is an increas 
ing need to provide planned skiing 
experiences for high school students. 
Schools are beginning to see the need 
lor organized ski Clubs that will pro- 
vide these experiences and give the 
students actual opportunities — to 

* plan, to work, and to live together as 
members of a group on ski trips. 
Suggestions this report are 
based on experiences with the Wy-Hi 
Ski Club, whose members live near 
metropolitan Detroit, six or eight 
driving hours from one of the best 
ski areas in the Midwest. Members 
of this club are boys and girls who 
come from moderate socio-economic 
families, and who range in ages from 
14-19 years. It is hoped that some of 
these suggestions may prove helpful 


to other schools which have request 
ed information on the organization 
of ski clubs of this type. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR 
ORGANIZATION 


As with any new) organization, 
there must be a desire for such a 
club, enough students interested to 
make it worthwhile, at least one 
sponsor who is willing to give end 
less time to details of organization, 
and several men and women spon- 
sors who will go on trips. 

Following are some of the factors 
that should be considered before any 
group makes definite the decision to 
become a club: 

(1) The number of boys and girls inte: 

ested. 

(2) The number and types of clubs al 

ready existing in the school 


The contribution that this club 
could make to the total school pro- 
gram that no other club is making. 
Student leadership. 

The socio-economic background. 

The amount of time that students 
have for meetings, projects, instruc- 
tion and skiing. 

The availability of men and women 
sponsors. 

The span of skiing abilities 

The location and the types of skiing 
areas. 

Transportation possibilities 

The need for and the possibility of 
procuring equipment. 

The possibilities of other financial 
aid. 

Officers. A board of directors is 
often a helpful form of organization. 
It is well in a coeducational group 
that both boys and girls work on this 
board in areas where they can best 
serve. In addition to the customary 
officers of most clubs, it has been 
found desirable to have the follow- 
ing chairmen, whose duties are: 

Chairman in charge of ways and means. 
Duties: (1) Appoint a standing committee; 
(2) Be responsible for all money-making 
projects. (Sub-chairman may be appointed 
for specific projects.) 

Chairman in charge of equipment. Du- 
ties: (1) Appoint a standing committee; 
(2) Co-operate with the sponsor in, pur- 
chasing equipment for the club; (3) Be 
responsible for repair and maintenance of 
club equipment; (4) Assist members in re- 
pairing their personal equipment; (5) 
Take charge of renting and storing club 
equipment. 

Chairman in charge of transportation. 
Duties: (1) Appoint a standing committee; 
(2) Find men and women sponsors for 
trips; (3) Make arrangements for safe 
transportation, 

Chairman in charge of ski school. Duties: 
(1) Appoint a standing committee; (2) As 
sist the sponsor in any pre-season skiing 
instruction; (3) Arrange for lessons at ski 
areas; (4) Take responsibility for obtaining 
ski movies. 


Financing a Club 

The expense of skiing is the one 
thing that keeps a great many stu- 
dents from belonging to such a club. 
By the time a high school boy or girl 
buys ski clothing and equipment, o1 
even rents equipment, he has little 
money left for ski trips. ‘To make 
this activity available to as many as 
possible, club members working to- 
gether can often help meet the finan- 
cial cost of such trips. 

As soon as individuals contribute 
in varying degrees to group money- 
making projects, there is a problem 
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of how to divide fairly the money 
obtained from these projects for club 
ski trips. 

One successful approach to the 
problem is by means of a point sys 
tem. A maximum number of points 
that may be earned through each 
project is determined by the commit- 
tee before the project is started. Af- 
ter every project is completed, each 
student turns in a work sheet to the 
committee in charge. On this sheet 
he explains the work he has done, 
and has a right to state the number 
of points he feels that he has earned. 
‘The committee in charge makes the 
final evaluation. 

When a student has a sufficient 
number of points, he is in the group 
that is eligible for one-half of his 
expenses on a ski trip. Other stu 
dents who have earned less points 
are eligible for one-fourth of their 
expenses. Students who have not 
worked enough on club projects to 
have accumulated the number of 
points required for any financial as 
sistance may go on ski trips with the 
club, on the rare occasions when 
there is extra transportation space. 
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These students must bear the total 
expense on the trip. 

Money-making projects should be 
gin early in the fall. Usually one 
each month is about all a club can 
undertake. Before any such projects 
are undertaken, they should be 
cleared with the school administra- 
tion to be sure they are acceptable. 
Some suggestions for these projects 
are: hot dog and candy sales at foot- 
ball games; rummage sales; paper 
drives; variety shows; splash parties: 
school fairs; sale of articles such as 
school stationery, book covers, book 
marks, football novelties; bake goods 
sales. 


Arranging a Trip 


When a ski-weekend date has been 
set, all of the points earned by stu- 
dents are totaled. Students who have 
earned the highest number of points 
are given preference. If any student 
with preferential rating is unable to 
go on the planned trip, the student 
with the next highest number of 
points is eligible for that place. The 
points of the student who did not go 
are carried over to the next trip. The 


accidents. 


number of students who may go on 
a trip depends upon the transporta- 
tion available, the amount of money 
in the treasury, and the number olf 
sponsors. 

With this type of club, transporta- 
tion is always one of the most seri- 
ous problems. Commercial bus o1 
train transportation is often impossi- 
ble because of the expense involved. 
School buses with the regular bus 
drivers seems to be the most desir- 
able. However, school authorities 
sometimes are reluctant to permit 
use of school buses, because of the 
slight possibility of being snow 
bound, leaving their transportation 
system handicapped on the following 
Monday. 

When private cars are used, they 
should be driven by good drivers 
who are responsible adults. For ad- 
ditional safety, it is suggested that 
the speed that they customarily drive 
be reduced. Group trip insurance 
should be taken out. 

Both men and women sponsors 
must accompany every coeducational 
club trip. It is desirable to have one 
head sponsor who is responsible for 
all of the details of the entire trip. 
Assisting him are sponsors who are 
directly responsible for a specific 
group of not more than five students. 
If transportation is in private cars, 
this group will consist of one com 
plete car load. 

The sponsor is directly responsible 
to this group and they to him for the 
following: (1) Leaving on time; (2) 
Checking all equipment and travel- 
ing necessities; (3) Meeting on time 
for meals, lessons and transportation; 
(4) Helping each other in case of ill 
ness or injury; (5) Upholding high 
standards of manners, attitudes and 
morale; (6) Helping with the eve 
ning recreation program; (7) Giving 
skiing instructions to group members 
whenever possible; (8) Returning 
students to their own homes at the 
end of the trip. 


Kind of Equipment 


In general, it is preferable for the 
students to own their own equip- 
ment. However, there are a great 
many who either can’t afford to buy 
it or aren't familiar enough with the 
sport to know whether they wish to 
invest in equipment without skiing 


Demonstration helps students learn 
how to ski. 


experiences.. It is desirable for the 
club to own enough ski poles and 
skis with adjustable binders to meet 
the equipment needs. The club 
should also own ski racks, if trans 
portation must be by cars. 

As the club increases, equipment 
should increase in proportion to the 
membership needs. This will vary 
with the club group. One club ratio 
that has been found to be quite satis 
factory is one pair of skis to every 
five active members. Clubs usually 
cannot afford the most expensive 
equipment but it all should be sturdy 
and durable. 


Skis. Hickory is generally accepted as the 
best. material for skis. They should be fitted 
with full steel edges. The club should own 
varied lengths of skis from 6 feet to 7 feet 
The length of the ski the individual should 
use depends upon his height and weight 
Charts showing relationship of ski length 
to height and weight are usually found at 
sport shops 

Poles. Poles should be sturdy, well bal 
anced, and light weight of ecither tonkin 
cane or metal. There should be lengths 
suitable for both short and tall people. 
Binders. Since the function of the binder 
is to hold the boots rigidly to the skis, the 
binders should be all metal. For club pur 
poses it is best to pay a little more for the 
binders and get a good adjustable type 
Great care should be taken in attaching 
these binders to the skis and the individual 
boots to the binders 

Ski Racks. Any sturdy type of rack may 
be used that will carry six pairs of skis and 
can easily be adjusted to different cars 
Boots. Each individual must have his own 
ski boots, properly fitted. Boots and bind 
ings are the most important part of the 
equipment, so great care must be taken in 
their selection. Boots vary greatly in price 
A good boot need not be fancy, but will 
have a thick sole, usually steel-shanked, a 
square toe, a properly grooved heel, and 
must fit snugly. 
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Ski Clothes. The ski clothes will vary with 
the individual, but should fit comfortably, 
be warm, lightweight and the outer gat 
ments be wind and snow repellent. 

Repair and Maintenance. such as a 
vise. brace and bit, and screwdriver are 
needed for applying and adjusting binders 
\ quantity of sandpaper, base wax, and 
surface wax are necessary for maintaining 
good ski bottoms of club-owned skis. 
First Aid. An adequate first aid kit should 
be in each car or bus 


Ownership of Equipment 


Most organized groups can buy 
equipment for club use and club 
members at a considerable discount. 
Equipment should be carefully in- 
vestigated and the best values dis- 
covered betore purchasing. Very of 
ten in the spring, disposal sales pro 
vide great values and savings. 

Individual members should be en- 
couraged to buy their own equip 
ment but assistance should be given 
too often, 


in its selection because, 


students buy unsatislactory equip- 
ment of incorrect size and quality. 
Sponsors should be especially alert in 
assisting students purchasing equip 
ment when there are sales. 

Ski areas rent ski equipment at a 
price usually prohibitive to the aver 
age high school student. If the club 
owns equipment, it is in a position 
to assist. ity members by renting 
equipment at a nominal fee. A 
charge of about 50¢ a day usually is 
a Satistactory amount. In time it 
covers the initial cost and repairs. 
All rental equipment should be club 
labeled and numbered. Each com- 
plete outfit a student rents carries the 
same number on the skis, poles, toe 
straps, et. 

There is always the problem of 
breakage and who bears the financial 
responsibility for replacements. 
Many ski areas which rent equip 
ment do not charge for breakage be 
cause the rental fees are so high. 
Most club sponsors feel if the stu 
dents take a responsibility in replace- 
ment of broken equipment, they not 
only take better care of the equip 
ment they have rented but tend to 
take more precautions in skiing, thus 
reducing accidents. One method is 
to require the student to pay one 
half of the current purchasing value 
of the one piece of equipment bro- 
ken. For example, if one pole is 
broken, the student pays one-half of 
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the cost of that one pole. The old 
pole then is matched with another 
pole for a new pair. 


Interest Between Trips 


Some clubs prefer to take several 
shorter ski trips; however many pre- 
fer to take a longer, more expensive 
weekend to a better place. Ifa club 
plans only two big ski weekends a 
year, obviously something should be 
done to maintain interest. 

Some clubs meet weekly, some bi- 
monthly and some monthly, but an 
active ski club will want to. start 
early in the fall and meet at least 
bi-monthly, planning business de- 
tails, arranging plans for the year, 
social activities, and pre-season ski 
instruction, 

Some suggestions for ski club ac- 
tivities are: (1) Dry course ski in 
struction on straw or mats; (2) 
When snow conditions permit,. prac- 
ticing on basic ski techniques and 
ski-joring: (3) Ski movies; (4) 
Group work on ski repairs and up 
keep of equipment; (5) Outings 
such as ice skating parties and sleigh 
rides; (6) Social functions following 
meetings, including 
dance instruction. 


dancing and 


Instruction to Skiers 


Beginning in October, it is desir- 
able to run a series of dry course ski- 
ing lessons. “This may be done out 
side on straw or inside on mats. The 
purpose of this is to condition the 
skier, provide some of the basic tech- 
niques, and make him aware of sale- 
ty précatitions. Members also learn 
how to put on skis and adjust bind- 
ers.. It has been demonstrated that 
students who have participated in 
pre-season skiing instruction are 
much more prepared to advance in 
skiing when they get on the hill for 
the first time. 

If at all possible, it is desirable for 
the club to take a group lesson trom 
the ski professional the first morning 
on the hill. Since this instruction is 
usually very expensive and difficult 
to schedule, the group can probably 
have only one lesson of this sort on a 
ski weekend. Since the group is large, 
it is usually more desirable to have 
a demonstration and explanation of 
skiing techniques. It is quite natural 
for students to want to go directly 
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into parallel christies without basic 
fundamentals. A professional can 
demonstrate the necessity of learning 
correctly. One or more of the club 
sponsors may continue this ski in- 
struction, at another time during the 
weekend. 

At least one hour of lessons each 
day should be required of all mem- 
bers in order to improve their skiing 
ability and to help reduce accidents. 


Safety Precautions 


(1) Have adequate ski equipment 
and fitted properly. 

(2) Take advantage of lessons and 
try at all times to practice correctly. 

(3) Ski under control at all times. 

(4) Read ski trail signs and stay 
on the runs that are marked to abil 
ity. 

(5) Fill sitzmarks. 

(6) Never ski alone. 

(7) Quit skiing before becoming 
too tired. 

(8) In case of accident, send for 
the club sponsor and the ski patrol 
at once. 


Parent Permission 


Each member must have a parent's 
permission blank signed and turned 
in before leaving on any trip. 


Summary 


(1) Askiclub may be desirable to 
have in a school. 

(2) It is possible to have a suc- 
cesstul ski club when the school is 
located at a distance from a good ski 
area. 

(3) Ski clubs located away from 
good ski areas must have very careful 
organization, worked out with mem- 
bers and sponsors. 

(1) Since skiing is quite expen 
sive, the club will probably have to 
assist its members financially on ski 
trips. 

(5) Clubs often receive special 
rates, so that skiing is less expensive 
for the individual. 

(6) Clubs can be of great value in 
the social development of the mem- 
bers. Such values come both from 
working together on problems of 
common interest, from living togeth- 
er as a group for a weekend, and 
through the social skills acquired 
through the evening recreational ac- 
tivities. 
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RAL DISTRICT 


Edwin R. Elbel 
Dept. of Physical Educatior 
University of Kansas 
Lawrence, Kansas 


CONVENTION 
Sioux Falls, §. Dak.—March 25-28 


Minnesota Le Roy Maa 


New State Supervisor 


Joe G. Neal is the new State Supervisor 
ot HPER for Minnesota. He replaces Perry 
Sandell who has accepted a position as Di 
rector of Health Education tor the Ameri 
can Dental Association in Chicago. Mr 
Neal had been the assistant to Dr. Sandell 
tor the past two and one half years 

Joe Neal has been teaching in the field 
since 1942 and was with five different 
schools before entering the state depart 
ment. He received his Master of Education 
degree at the University of Minnesota 


Artificial Respiration Taught 


1.903 fifth and sixth grade boys and girls 
have received instruction in the Back Pres 
sure Arm Lift Method of Artificial Respira 
tion in the Duluth Elementary Schools 
Most of the children practiced with thei 
litthe brothers and sisters in kindergarten 
or first grade. This made the program very 
real to them 


Central District 
Association Members 
Don't miss the reservation blenk on 
page 36. Send your hotel reserva- 
tion in early to be assured of the 

best available accommodations. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 


Carl E. Willgoose 
Director of Health and Physica! Education 
Oswego State Teachers College 
Oswego, New York 


CONVENTION 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—April 19-23 
“Ideals in Action” 

Everybody Does Agree on the City of 
Steel in 

The Eastern District is a beehive of ac 
livity, planning for its annual Conference 
to be held in Pittsburgh, Pa., April 19-23, 
1953. Herbert Roberts, conference man 
ager, gives assurance that Pittsburgh is 
going “all out” in its preparations for this 
event, 

The Conference will open on Sunday 
with a work session planned and imple 
mented by the Committee for the Coordi 
nation, Advancement, and Development of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation 
Initiating its plans at the fall Conference 
held at Adelphi College the first week in 
September, the “CAD. will continue 
their study projects on state level 
throughout the year The Sunday work 
sessions will climax the Committee's work 
Lop-notch authorities will give consultative 
service at these work sessions, in which all 
members of the EDA will have an oppor 
tunity for active participation 

Dr. Charles Noble, dean of the Herricks 
Memorial Chapel of Syracuse University 
will deliver the main address at the First 
General Session on Sunday evening. Dr 
Charles B. Nutting, vice-chancellor of the 
University of Pittsburgh, will be the princi 
pal speaker at the Tuesday night session, 
while on Wednesday Branch Rickey, man 
ager of the Pittsburgh Baseball Club, well 
known for his high moral philosophy in 
the world of sports, will aptly summarize 
the Conference theme, “Ideals in Action.” 

One of the high spots of the Conference 
will be the “All States Banquet” on Tues 
dav evening, to be held at the Conference 
headquarters, the Hotel William Penn. This 
unique occasion will provide an evening of 
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fun for everyone witht participation by all 
State Associations. Needless to say, State 
Presidents are doing everything possible to 
promote banquet attendance. 

State Directors will be guests of honor 
Dr. Clifford Brownell, president of our Na 
tional Association, will bring greetings to 
the assembly. To top off the evening, the 
world famous troupe, the Tamburitzans of 
Duquesne University, will present a pro 
gram long to be remembered by all of 
those attending. 

All indications are that the 1953 Pitts 
burgh Conference will be one of the best 
Make your reservations early. A reservation 
blank is scheduled to appear in the Janu 
ary JOURNAL 


EDA C ittee Ch 
Constitution: Herbert Steiner 
Finance: Julius Kuhnert 
Necrology: Grace Cole 
Resolutions: Albert Rosenthal 
Health Education: Ruth Young, Ray Hop 

kins 
Conference Site: Carl Fisher 
Association Editor: Carl FE. Willgoose 
Nominating: Ellen Fraser 
Student: John Jenny, Natche Taylor 
Visual Aids: Marjorie Fish 
Fall Conference Site: Lloyd Jones 
Operating Codes: Morey Fields 
Physical Education: Lowell Drake 
Recreation: Harry Thomson 


Connecticut George Van Bibbe 


Convention at Bridgeport 

The annual fall convention of the Con 
necticut: Association was held at the Town 
House of the YWCA at Bridgeport. D1 
Fdwin Van Kleech, Assistant Commissioner 
for Pupil Personnel Services and Adult 
Fducation of the New York State Depart 
ment of Education, was guest speaker 


Delaware ean M. Abplanalr 
State Get-Together 

The annual fall luncheon meeting of the 
Delaware \HPER was held Oct. 23 at the 
Hotel Rodney in Wilmington. James Gui 
dice, president, presided over the affair 

On the following day the general section 
meeting was held at DuPont High School 
Demonstrations covered the following areas 
elementary dance, stunts, pyramids, condi 
tioning exercises and tumbling, roller skat 
ing, and modern dance. They were pre 
sented by the students and teachers of 
schools and colleges throughout the state 

The guest speaker at the meeting was Dr 
Nelson Walke, director of Health & Physi 
cal Fducation and chairman of Hygiene at 
Brooklyn College. N. Yo “Trends in Physi 
cal Education” was his topic 

South East Hockey Tournament 

The Delaware Field Hockey Association 
plaved host for the South Fast Field Hockey 
Tournament on Nov. 15-16. Teams from 
Virginia, Washington, Marvland, as well as 
Delaware, were represented 

Games were held at the Univ. of Dela 
ware and Sanford Preparatory School fields 
Judy Cooling was chairman and Maryann 
Waltz, co-chairman, of the event 
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APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 
ANNUAL CENTRAL DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 
March 25, 26, 27, 28, 1953 
Sioux Falls, South Dakota 


For your convenience in making hotel or motel reservations for the coming 
Central District ANHPER Convention, March -25-28, 1953, in Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, housing accommodations and their rates are listed below. Please write 
directly to the hotel or motel that vou select 


All requests for reservations must give definite date and hour of arrival 
and date of departure if at all possible. Also names of all persons who will 
occupy reservations requested must be given to avoid duplication. 


CONVENTION HOTELS 


Single Double 
Without Single Without Double 
Bath With Bath Bath With Bath Twin beds 
Cataract $3.50 $4.50-5.50 $6.00 $7.00-9.00 $8.50-9.50 
Carpenter $3.50 $4.50-5.50 86.00 $7.00-9.00 $8.50-9.50 


MOTELS all within city limits and on bus lines except’ Lindendale.. Motel) 


Ace Modern Auto Court and Motel, Fast Smith's Motel, 1223 West 12th, Highway 


10th, Highway 16. 12 modern cabins 16. All modern cabins, 6 double, 16 
and 12 motel rooms. Rates: $4.00 to single. Rates: $5.00 to $8.00 
S800, 

DeLux Auto Court, 1712) West) 12th, 
Highway 16. 7 cabins for 2, 13 cabins The Harvey Motel, East on Highway 
for 4 or more. All modern. Rates: 16 and 38. 14 units. All modern. 
$2.00 to $3.00 per person Rates: $5.00 to $8.00. 


Lindendale Motel, South Minnesota Avenue, Highway 77 12 all modern units. 
Rates: 35.00 to $8.00. 
YMCA* YWCA* 


Eleventh and Dakota 
$1.50 to $2.00 per person 


Eleventh and Minnesota 
$1.50 to $2.00 per person 


*Suggested housing tor student section—block from Convention headquarters. 


e e e e e ee e ee a e e e e 
DETACH AND MAIL DIRECT TO THE HOTEL OR MOTEL OF YOUR CHOICE 
Please reserve the following accommodations for the Central District AANHPER Con- 


vention in Sioux Falls, South Dakota, March 25, 26, 27, 28, 1953: 


Three Bedroom Suite 


Name of cach hotel guest must be given Therefore, please include the names of 
both persons for each double room or twin-bedded room requested 


If this reservation request is tor EXHIBITOR or PERSONS ON PROGRAM 


please specify: 
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Maryland 


State Meeting 

The annual state meeting of the Marvy- 
land AHPER was held in Baltimore, Oct. 
17. The luncheon and business meeting 
was held at Baltimore City College and a 
general meeting followed. 

Dr. Roma Gans of Teachers College, Co 
lumbia University, spoke on “The Place of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recrea 
tion in The Modern School Program.” 


Meeting at Teachers College 


\ professional meeting of members of 
the State Department of Education, the 
Deans of Instruction, and members of the 
physical education departments of — the 
State Teachers’ Colleges was held at Tow 
son State Teachers College Sept. 18. 

This was the first of a series of meetings 
to be held to seek a more perfect co-ordina 
tion between the work the Maryland 
teacher-training institutions are doing in 
the matter of preparing elementary school 
classroom teachers in physical education to 
administer the programs that are being 
given in public elementary schools 


Massachusetts Barbara J. Ha 


Sargent Workshops 


Sargent College of Boston Univ. is again 
offering workshops for all those interested. 
On Nov. 8 the Workshop in Physical Edu 
cation for Elementary Secondary 
Schools was held. A Workshop in Health 
Education will be offered on Feb. 7. 


Women's Athletic Conference 

The Mass. State Teachers College Wom 
en's Athletic Conference was held at Bridge- 
water Oct. 16-18. The conference theme was 
“Democracy in Action.” The keynote 
speaker was Salom Rizk. Workshops were 
held in field hockey, tennis, and modern 
dance. 


Mental Health Workshops 


\ Workshop in Mental Health sponsored 
by the State Depts. of Educ., Mental 
Health, and Public Health, and the Mass 
Assn. for Mental Health, is being offered 
at the Attleboro Schools Oct. through Dec 


Pennsylvania Elmer B. Cottre 


State Convention 


The 3lst annual State convention of the 
Pennsylvania HPER will be held in Read 
ing, Dec. 11-18. Dr. Clifford L. Brownell, 
president, AAHPER; Dr. Millard Glad 
felter, provost and vice-president, Temple 
Univ.; Dr. Dale W. Houk, president, SIC 
at Slippery Rock; and Dr. Earl Master. 
principal, Reading H. S., will be featured 
speakers. 

Dr. William F. Meredith, Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania, is program chairman and Dr. El 
mer B. Cottrell, chief of health and physi 
cal education, Dept. of Public Instruction, 
is convention manager. 
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State Recreation Council 


In accordance with the recommendation 
of the State Recreation Committee, Gover- 
nor John S. Fine has announced the ap 
pointment of a State Recreation Council. 
The following members were appointed 
and will serve for the term indicated: C. C. 
Miller, Butler; Allen E. Risedorph, Pitts 
burgh; Michael Wargo, Clairton; and P. L. 
Prattis, Pittsburgh, for one vear; Leo Wein- 
cott, Philadelphia; Mrs. James Mutffly, 
Lewisburg; Myra I. Forney, Lebanon, fot 
two vears; Marshall Stallev, Pittsburgh; 
Harry Saxman, Latrobe; Mrs. Hatfield, 
Philadelphia; and Mrs. Henry Broch, Mun 
cv, for three years; Wallace Richards, Pitts 
burgh; Charles Weissman, Wilkes-Barre; 
Dr. Carl P. Schott, State College; and Mrs 
Eula S. Mencher, Jeannette, for four years 

The committee members held an organi 
zation meeting in the Governor's office in 
Harrisburg Oct. 30 


MIDWEST DISTRICT 


Dale Harman 
Health Consuitant 
Indiana State Board of Health 
1330 West Michigan St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


CONVENTION 
Madison, Wis.—April 29-May 1 


District Convention Plans Set 


[he Midwest Association is getting ready 
for its 39th annual convention in Madison, 
Wis., April 29-May 1, 1953. The program 
plans cover areas of general interest to all 
members, special subjects, speeches, demon 
strations, exhibits, but with plenty of time 
for sightseeing in Madison and for visiting 
local projects. 

The Convention, with headquarters in 
the Loraine Hotel, opens on Wednesday, 
April 29. The first general session will be 
presided over by Glenn Holmes. Dr. C. H 
Hardin, School of Medicine, University of 
Utah, is guest speaker. The session will be 
followed by a reception, the officers and 
section chairmen receiving, and a_ get 
acquainted dance. For non-dancers, the 
Wisconsin Association will play host at an 
informal get-together. 

Thursday, the Elementary Section, Her 
mine Santoff, chairman, will elect officers at 
a business meeting. A tour of the city and 
points of interest is planned for wives of 
delegates 

Section meetings are scheduled for busi 
ness and election of officers: Men’s Ath 
letics, Arthur Daniels, chairman; Recrea 
tion, Verne Hernland; and 
Athletics, Rachel Benton. 


Women's 


Demonstrations will be given at various 
times on unique devices and equipment 
for health education, recreation, and physi 
cal education for the three levels. 

Special events scheduled for the conven 
tion will be a coaches’ clinic in football and 
basketball, an intramurals clinic, a student 
tea, motion pictures, and exhibits. 

Section meetings on Friday are: Thera 
peutics, Helen Belknap, chairman; City Di 
rectors and Supervisors, Roy B. Moore; 
Safety Fducation, C. Wesley Dane; Health 
Education Division, W. W. Patty; Camping 
Section, Marian Kneer; Teacher Education, 
Candace Roell; and Student, Betty Wilson 

The Convention theme, “Youth and Our 
Responsibility,” will highlight the Conven 
tion banquet Thursday evening. Ruth 
Palmer will preside 


Hlinois Maura Conlisk 


Ray Duncan Resigns 


Ray O. Duncan, state director of health 
and physical education, resigned Aug. 15 
to accept a position as dean of the School 
of Physical Education and Athletics at West 
Virginia University, Morgantown 

Mr. Duncan, who has been in the Office 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction 
for the past nine vears, was formerly on 
the University of Illinois faculty in the 
School of Physical Education 


Constitution Adopted 


Che Illinois Association for Professional 
Preparation in Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation has adopted a constitution 
making it a permanent organization rather 
than an informal work group, as it has 
been in the past. This action was taken 
during the fifth annual workshop meeting 
at Pere Marquette State Park May 2-4 

Officers elected at that time are Dr. A 
F. Florio, Univ. of Mlinois, chairman; Eliza 
beth Rearick of MacMurray College, presi 
dent-elect; and C. C. Franklin of Southern 
Illinois Univ... renamed as secretary-trea 
surer 


Margaret Erlanger Receives Fulbright 


Margaret Erlanger, assistant professor of 
physical education and supervisor of the 
dance division at the University of Illinois, 
has received a Fulbright fellowship. She 
will leave in February for the University of 
Otago, Dunehin, New Zealand, for a year 

She is to be a lecturer, teach modern 
dance and American square dancing, and 
organize an Orchesis group. The Univer 
sity of Otago is the only university in New 
Zealand in which there is training for 
teachers in physical education 


Michigan Emma Doerr 


Folk School Session 


The Folk School, directed by Grace Ry 
an and Jean Smith, was held on Cen 
tral’s campus. The session offered oppor 
tunities to participate in folk dances, folk 
lore, and folk singing. 
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Ohio Paul E. 


Joint Recreation Program 


The 1952-53 fall and winter schedule of 
the Cleveland Heights Joint Recreation 
Program for city and school districts in 
cludes many new and unusual activities in 
the ten-week adult program, such as: ceram 
ics, floral arrangements, home repair, ‘rifle 
range, obedience training class tor dogs, and 
women’s gym 

the Youth Program for the same period 
offers ballet and tap for elementary boys 
and girls, modern dance for girls, children’s 
theatre, and many free activities such as 
boys’ athletic clubs, athletic swims, basket 
ball leagues, and winter sports. Ray A 
Clifford, recreation director, is in charge of 
the program 


New Film on Health and P.E. Program 


W. K. Streit, director of Health and Hy 
giene for the Cincinnati Public Schools, 
announces the completion of a new film 
Health and Physical Education in the Cin 
cinnati Public Schools. W is a kodacolor 
sound film dealing with the instructional 
program from kindergarten through high 
school, and has been three years in the 
making 


County Schools Workshops 


Four county health and physical educa 
tion workshops have been held this Fall 
This type of in-service training 1s becoming 
increasingly popular in Ohio 


West Virginia Ruth R 


Shepherd College Dedicates New Building 


The dedication of a new health and 
physical education building was held at 
Shepherd College, Shepherdstown, Oct. 11 
Dr. J. B. Nash, chairman of the Depart 
ment of Physical Education, Health, and 
Recreation at New York University, was 
the speaker 


Corecreational Play Day 


Marshall College, at Huntington, had a 
corecreational Play Day on November 15, 
under the sponsorship of the WAA and the 
Men's Intramural Department. Attending 
were students from approximately 12 col 
leges in Ohio, Kentucky, and West Virginia 
from a radius of 150 miles 


Sections Meet at Joint Luncheon 


the Physical Education and Driver Edu 
cation Sections of the State Education Assn 
met at a joint luncheon Oct 16 in Charles 
ton. Ray Duncan, dean of physical educa 
tion at West Virginia University, spoke on 
the topic, “Strengthening the State Pro 
grams.” 

The Association has sectional meetings 
one vear and the next the entire Associa 
tion meets. Because of this policy, the State 
Physical Fducation Assn. amended its con 
stitution to provide for four vice-presidents 
to prepare the programs at each of the 
meetings 
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Marjorie Eastabrooks 
Supervisor of Health and Physical Education 
State Office of Public Instruction 
Olympia, Washington 


CONVENTION 
Missoula, Mont.—April 16-18 


Oregon Mary O. Bowman 
State Convention 

Ihe theme “Co-ordination of Services in 
Health, Physical Education and Recreation” 
has been chosen for the annual convention 
of the Oregon AHPER, to be held in Pen 
dleton, Nov. 14-15. 

Dr. Forrest C. “Phog” Allen, University 
of Kansas, will conduct a session for the 
men physical educators and coaches. Di 
Fred Hein, consultant, Health and Physical 
Education, AMA, will speak at the evening 
banquet and health education section meet 
ing. 

Section chairmen for the event are: Boys’ 
Physical Education and Athletics — Stanley 
Williamson, Springfield HUS.; Secondary 
Girls’) Physical Education Nan Wilcox, 
Springheld HLS. Health Education Di 
Frank Haar, University of Oregon; College 
Section—Dr. Vernon Sprague, University of 
Oregon; Elementary Physical Fducation- 
Margaret R. Morris, Eastern Oregon Col 
lege of Education: and Recreation—Percy 
M. Gill, Oregon State College 

Finest Rostock, Pendelton Jr. H. is 
the convention manager 


Governor's Conference 
\ conference on Children and Youth was 
called by Governor Douglas McKay, Sept 
24-30 at Salem to determine priority needs 
in the various areas concerned with child 
weltare Consensus within the section 
Teamwork the Development of a 
Health Personality of Children and Youth” 
was the need for stress on better interpre 
tation and co-operation of health education 
and health services offered by all agencies 
organizations, and groups within the com 
munity 
The section “Recreation and Youth Serv 
ices” recommended to the governor the cre 
ation of a State interagency committee to 
include representative members from lay 
groups, federal agencies, and private rec 
reation personnel to have the financial and 
legal power to emplov a consultant in ree 
reation to determine the status of recreation 
in Oregon and to determine the need for 
a state employed recreation director 
Recommendations will be formulated 
into statements to be presented to the leg 
islature this vear 
(Continued on page 54) 


PRODUCTS. 


Wiskit, a fast and exciting new sport, 


made available. Write for information to: 


Wiskit Co., Dept. HPE, 6671 Sunset Elvd., 


Hollywood 28, Calif. 


is now being 
played in many schools. Present activities are centered 
on Wiskit-Tee-Ball. Equipment for the 9-man team is 
nine Wiskit racquets, the official Voit 10” ball, batting 
tee, and a regular baseball bat. The game is played on a 
regulation softball diamond, and resembles baseball, ex- 
cept that the ball is never fielded with the bare hands; 
even dead balls are picked up with the racquet, as in 
tennis. A 16-mm color film demonstrating Wiskit is being 


A 6-page folder on how to line new and 
old basketball courts, the proper prepara- 
tion and care of gymnasium and other 
wood floors, and the correct use of floor 
finishing and maintenance products is 

ilable. The hiet, “The Key to 
Gymnasium Floor Finishing,’’ quotes all of- 
ficial basketball rules affecting painting of 
court lines. The inf i is lained 
simply, with diagrams and cartoons to il- 
lustrate procedures. Write for a free copy 
to: 

Huntington Laboratories, Inc., 

Huntington, Ind. 


A new Sportsmen's Protective Goggle has been de- 
signed to safeguard eyeglass wearers in sports. It is 
worn over spectacles and its ventilated design, based 
on an industrial safety goggle with extra large vents, 
helps to prevent fogging during violent exercise. 
The new goggle is lightweight and has wide-angle 
vision. Large face-hugging eyecups give wide area 
of protection without obstructing side vision, and 
are hinged at the middie to allow a close fit. The 
plastic lenses are shatterproof and meet high optical 
standards. 


American Optical Co., Southbridge, Mass. 
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(Continued from page 20) 


6. What should be the basic content in 
recreation programs for people 65 and over? 


7. How do mores and traditions influ 
ence program and project planning in rec 
reation: 

Leadership and Professional Prep- 
aration. Whom shall we educate 
and train? How shall we go about 
obtaining the most desirable pros- 
pects for the profession? All too ol- 
ten, desirable young people are 
diverted from their choice of recrea- 
tion as a profession by the low re- 
gard in which it is held by those 
who air their prejudices and voice 
their ill opinions in the public press. 

The unquestionable advisability 
of adopting certification recrea- 
tion in the various states or estab- 
lishing a uniform civil service pro- 
gram, and the prevailing low salary 
scales for the positions in recreation 
have added to the seriousness of the 
problem. Salaries tor teachers in the 
different educational systems, on the 
whole, are more uniform and ade- 
quate than for those who work in 
municipal recreation systems with 
similar education, training, and ex- 
perience. 

However, many of the better pre- 
pared persons, working in the muni- 
cipal recreation programs, are leav- 
ing the profession and going into 
teaching where the ceiling on posi- 
tions for various groups is higher 
and salaries are more adequate. One 
of the desirable characteristics of a 
profession lies in the fact that it 
offers a worthwhile challenge to 
competent people within the range 
of their capacities to make a contri 
bution to the cause. 

Some problems of this area are as 
follows: 

1. How does leadership in recreation af 
fect (a) personality and character develop 
ment, (b) program organization, adminis 
tration, and supervision, and (c) desirable 
public relations? 

2. What should be the optimum sizes of 
groups that can be cared for by one leader 
in various activities at different age levels: 

8. What are some of the desirable wavs 
of more objectively measuring and evalu 
ating the education, training, services, and 
work results of playground leaders and 
group specialists? 

4. To what extent should administrators 
expect to draw volunteer recreation leader 
ship from low economic groups and use 
such a procedure as a valid indication of 
expressed interest in the program for the 
groups? 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


5. What are the most effective and de 
sirable methods of providing pre-service 
and in-service recreation education and 
training for municipal and rural leader 
ship? 

6. How many colleges and universities 
with recreation curricula co-operate more 
fully with systems, agencies, and other in 
stitutions employing leaders in recreation? 

7. lo what extent should be (a) the 
aims and objectives, (b) the nature and 
scope, and (c) the goals and outcomes of a 
placement and follow-up program in rec 
reation leadership? 


Certification and Civil Service 
Qualifications. This problem is 
closely related to leadership and pro- 
fessional preparation. It has been 
difheult for authorities to agree on 
the basis for recreation certificates. 
Those who will not agree to certifi 
cation in recreation will admit that 
there should be more objective cri 
teria for employing recreation work 
ers and perhaps civil service require 
ments are the answer. 

But here again, the profession 4s 
laced with two major traditional 
struggles; "namely, (a) that of estab 
lishing a single standard for employ 
ment in the various positions for a 
dual system of recreation adminis 
tration and (b) that of clarifying 
the administrative duties and func 
tions of the board of education and 
the board of municipal control. The 
first problem has to do with the 
level of administrative functioning 
and the second, the status of super- 
intendents of schools and the supet 
intendents or directors of recreation 
programs. 

Some major problems in this area 
are: 

1. To what extent will certification in 
recreation affect the duties and functions 
of (a) superintendents of education and 


(b) superintendents or directors of recrea 
tion? 

2. To what extent will certification in 
recreation influence job-opportunities? 

3. What effects do civil service require 
ments have upon recreation: administration 
and levels of administrative functioning: 

4. What is the status of federal recrea 
tion employment under civil service re 
quirements? 

5. Lo what extent would certification in 
recreation influence recruitment, selection 
training. and placement? 

6. What are the nature and scope of the 
recreation programs in states which have 
certification in recreation? 


Municipal Recreation Administra- 
tion. In our struggle to remain a 
free nation, many responsibilities 


have come to our small towns and 
villages‘ as well as to our larger mu 
nicipalities. Social control has not 
kept abreast with technology. Re 
search specialists are seeking every 
means by which to improve and 
speed up production. In this scheme 
of affairs, many claims of recreation 
are being questioned as to their rel 
ative values in the programs. Many 
bases for these claims should be 
found in a sound research program. 

Some of the major problems in 
this area are as follows: 

1. What are the most effective and sery 
iceable ways of administering recreation in 


large cities where juvenile delinquency and 


crime are On an increases 
2. To what extent may young people be 


‘socially rehabilitated as the result from 


participating ina municipal recreation pro 
gram? 

3. What should be the basic content and 
emphasized skills to be taught in a mu 
nicipal recreation program where people 
are engaged in a large number of diversi 
hed occupations? 

4. To what extent should recreation be 
made a governmental function? 


». Lo what extent should municipalities 
furnish recreation for the handicapped? 


Rural Recreation Administration. 
Many people in the United States 
still live in rural areas. However, 
they are no longer satished with and 
willing to accept conditions similar 
to those under which their fore 
parents labored. Farmers in these 
areas know and realize that they are 
important citizens and they function 
accordingly. Nevertheless, in spite of 
their influence, their service in peace 
as well as in war, and our knowledge 
of their recreation needs, recreation 
activities sponsored on county-wide 
basis have not been very successful 
and effective. 

Some major problems in this area 
are: 

1. What are some of the most effective 
wavs and means of supplying rural people 
with recreation education? 

2. Should consolidated school centers be 
the focal point of recreation organization 
administration, and supervision in 
areas: 


3. How best may the school superin 
tendent and the recreation superintendent 
function in rural recreation program: 

41. How may and to what extent should 
natural, acquired, and human resources be 
used in rural recreation administration, o1 
ganization, and supervision? 

5. What are the effective ways and means 
by which rural recreation programs may be 


(Concluded on page 47) 
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IN BRIEF 


Write directly to publisher for information. 


HEALTH 

Personal and Community Health, by C. E. 
Turner. Ninth Edition. St. Louis: C. V 
Mosby Co., 3207 Washington Blvd. 1952 
659 pp. $4.25 

The present edition of this well-known 
book reflects the continued teaching expe 
riences of the writer and other teachers 
who have used the book. Mr. Turner's 
constructive suggestions have been used. 
You're a Young Lady Now. 
Cellucotton Products Co., 155 East Superior 
St.. Chicago 11, IIL 20 pp. Free 


International 


This booklet on menstruation is written 
tor girls from nine to twelve years old, pro 
viding simple and clear information which 
parents and teachers would want them to 
have 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Sports for Recreation and How to Play Them 
(Revised), edited by Elmer D. Mitchell 
New York: A. S. Barnes & Co., 232 Madison 
Ave., 1952. 522 pp. $5.00 

The revised edition of Sports for Recrea- 
tion describes and illustrates skills and tech 
niques for learning to play fifty sports. For 
each sport historical background, descrip 
tion of the sport, equipment, basic rules 
and bibliography are given. A chart por 
traying the factors to be considered in the 
selection of sports is provided 
Basketball Techniques Illustrated by Forrest 
Anderson and Tyler Micoleau. New York 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 282 Madison Ave., 1952 
95 pp. $1.50 

This book has been written for the 
younger player and the beginning coach 
Fundamentals of body balance and _ foot 
work, ball handling, jumping and rebound 
ing, passing, pass receiving. shooting, fakes 
and feints, screening, pivot play, and offen 
sive and defensive fundamentals are pre 
sented with many illustrations and dia 
grams 
The Official National Federation of State 
School Athletic Associations All Sports Rule 
Book, edited by H. V. Porter. New York 
A. S. Barnes & Co., 232 Madison Ave. 1952 
135 pp. $2.00 

This book, 814” x 11” in size, presents 
the NFSHAA official rules for football, bas 
ketball, touch football, six-man football and 
soccer. It is designed for general reference 
purposes, for general library use, and for 
athletic department libraries 


RECREATION 


Recreation for Community Living, by Partici 
pants in) National Recreation Workshop 


10 


Chicago: The Athletic Institute, 209 S. State 
St. 1952. 167 pp. $1.25. 

This document sets down guiding prin 
ciples on recreation in America for those 
who have an interest in and for those who 
must assume responsibility for recreation 
Part I presents an historical and present 
status study of recreation, its nature, values, 
relationships, and organizational patterns. 
Part IL states principles with elaboration 
for the guidance of various age groups, in 
dividual citizens, and governmental, social, 
business, civic, volunteer, and institutional 
agencies. 

The Cabinetmaker's Treasury, by F. FE. Hoard 
and A. W. Marlow. New York: The Mac 
millan Company. 1952. 267 pp. $6.00. 

This book is a practical guide to the re 
production of fine period furniture. It és 
designed to serve equally well the home 
workshop enthusiast, the expert craftsman, 
and the lover of antiques. There are work 
ing drawings including cross sections plus 
an accompanying text explaining the re 
quired procedures. Historical notes are in 
cluded with each piece of furniture plus a 
chapter describing the period characteristics 
of English and American furniture. 

The Folk Dance Catalog, compiled by Do 
lores Filardi. Kingston, New York: The 
Folk Dance Catalog, Box 21. 1952. 170 pp. 
$2.50. This catalog is composed of 75 folk 
dances; the instructions for each printed on 
a removable 4” x 6” card. Phonograph rec 
ords are listed for each dance. The dances 
included in this collection are a representa- 
tion of twenty different countries of the 
world. Terms used to describe the dances 
are defined in a glossary. 

Education Through School Camping, by Helen 
Manley and M. F. Drury. St. Louis: The 
V. Mosby Company. 1952. 348 pp. 
$4.50. 

The purpose of this book is to serve as 
a text which can be used in courses such as 
camping, curriculum, and teaching meth- 
ods or as a guide to the administrator and 
classroom teacher serving in the school 
camp program. It presents information 
on the problems in school camping and 
their solutions, guidance in planning for 
camp facilities, personnel, program, and 
patterns of administration and leadership 
training. The latter part of the book ex 
plains the curriculum in school camping 
and its importance. The last chapter dis- 
cusses evaluation and the Appendix offers 
charts and plans to facilitate administra 
tion 


NEW BOOK LISTINGS 
Health 


Guides to a Curriculum for Modern Living. 
Florence B. Stratemeyer, Margaret G. Mc- 
Kim, and Myme Sweet. Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 1952. 59 pp. $1.25. 

World Federation for Mental Health: Annual 
Report. 1951. Proceedings of the General 
Session of the Annual Meeting. World 
Federation for Mental Health, 19 Man 
chester St.. London, W.1., England. 

How Will Biological - Medical Research Help 
Me To Live Longer? Reprinted from the 
Course of Study in Science for Secondary 
Schools, Pennsylvania, by the National So- 
ciety for Medical Research, 185 N. Wabash 
Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. Life Problem Unit. 
8 pp. Free. 

State Provisions for School Lunch Programs 
Laws. and Personnel. Bulletin 1952, No. 4. 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Educa- 
tion. 40 pp. 20c. 

The Endless Frontier. Five dramatic stories 
describing major achievements on the end 
less frontier of medical research today. 
Health Information Foundation, 420 Lex- 
ington Ave., N. Y., N. Y. Free. 

Motion Pictures for Civil Defense Education. 
Federal Civil Defense Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 8 pp. Free. 

Guides in Health Education. Elementary 
Schools, Pinellas County, Florida. 39 pp. 
1952. 

Your Children's Health: a handbook for par- 
ents and teachers. J. Roswell Gallagher, 
M.D. Science Research Associates, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 48 pp. 40c. 
What We Can Do About the Drug Menace. 
Albert Deutsch. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
22 East 38th St., N. Y. 16, N. Y¥. 32 pp. 
25c. 1952. 

Newer Knowledge of Milk. 40 pp. National 
Dairy Council, Chicago 6, Hlinois. 

Safety Education—Elementary Level. Depart- 
ment of Education, Augusta, Maine. 1952. 
83 pp. 

Educational Planning by Neighborhoods in 
Centralized Districts. Paul L. Essert and 
Robert West Howard. A Research Study of 
the Institute of Adult Education. ‘Teachers 
College, Columbia University, Bureau of 
Publications. 1952. 132 pp. $2.25. 

Manual of School Health Services and Pro- 
cedures. Administrative Manual No. 8. 
Board of Education, Cincinnati, Ohio. Sep- 
tember 1952. 28 pp. 

Try Out Course of Study, Health and Safety, 
Grades 7-9, Curriculum Bulletin 232, Cin- 
cinnati Public Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
1952. 162 pp. 

Rescue and First Aid Digest, a picture of the 
service of volunteer specialists in the coun 
trv. New York Universitv, Center for Safety 
Education, Washington Square, N. Y. 3, 
N. Y. 1952. 50 pp. 35c. 


Physical Education 


The Archers Magazine, official organ of the 
National Archery Association. Philadelphia: 
The Archer's Publishing Co., Inc., 1200 


(Concluded on page 42) 
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New! 
LOWMAN 
ROEN 


THERAPEUTIC USE OF 
POOLS AND TANKS 


The only book available on a subject that has be- 
come tremendously important in today’s care of 
polio patients. It will be used to great advantage by 
students of physiotherapy and those in physical edu- 
cation courses. 


196 illustrations demonstrate clearly the techniques used. 
Table of Contents— 


. History of the Therapeutic Use of Water 
Construction and Maintenance of Pools and Tanks 
Administration 

Equipment 

. Types of Cases Treated 

. Stabilization and Support for Exercises in the Pool 
. Technique of Exercises 

Underwater Exercises for Various Orthopedic 
Conditions 

9. Stretching 


By Charles L. Lowman, M.D., Director of Education and 
Rehabilitation, and Susan G. Roen, Director of Physi- 
cal Therapy, both at the Orthopaedic Hospital, Los 
Angeles. 90 pages, 8” x 10's”. 196 illustrations. Aided 
by a grant from the National Foundation for Infantile 

Paralysis, Inc. $3.00. 


SAUNDERS COMPANY 


WEST WASHINGTON SQUARE * 


DANIELS 
WILLIAMS 
WORTHINGHAM 
Muscle Testing 


Techniques of Manual Examination 


Detailed data on muscle topography, muscle func- 
tions, joint range and nerve distributions—adapted 
and applied for everyday use in manual muscle ex- 
amination and evaluation of muscle strength. 349 
how-to-do-it illustrations show clearly the methods 
of muscle measurement of the upper extremities, 
lower extremities, trunk and neck. Those interested 
in physical therapy will find it especially valuable. 
Written by three teacher-specialists in the field, it is 
based on a study which was aided by a grant from 
the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysis. 
An excellent book for use in conjunction with 
Lowman and Roen’s THERAPEUTIC USE 
OF POOLS AND TANKS. 


By Lucille Daniels, M.A., Director and Associate Professor 
of Physical Therapy; Marian Williams, M.A., Assistant 
Professor of Physical Therapy, Stanford University; 
and Catherine Worthingham, M.A., Director of Pro- 
fessional Education, National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis, Inc. 189 pages. 8” x 10'4”. 349 illustrations 
$3.50. 
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—To be published January 2nd 
the Second Edition of .... 


Health and Fitness 


FLORENCE L. MEREDITH, LESLIE W. IRWIN, 


A lively, readable text, Health and Fitness points out practical ways to improve 
appearance, gives facts on mental health, and discusses social relationships, 
mutrition, infection, resistance, physical and chemical hazards. Strikingly illus- 
trated with halftones, cartoons. and original medical drawings this Second 
Edition is up to date throughout. Unique end-of-chapter Study Guides help 
make the use of this book a pleasure for both teacher and student. Teacher's 


and WESLEY M. STATON 


Sales Offices: |New York 


Chicago 


D. C. Heath and Company 


San Francisco Atlanta 


Dallas Home Office: Boston 


DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


Course in 
Physical Therapy 


ON OCTOBER 5, 1953, a 15 
months’ course will begin for 
men and women college gradu- 
ates who can present twenty-six 
hours of college credits in the 
biological, physical and _ social 
sciences. Selected applicants 
having 90 hours of college credit 
who can meet the above science 
requirements, may be accepted. 
Physics and chemistry credits are 
required of all applicants. 


For further information, ad- 
dress Director, Division of Phys- 
ical Therapy, Duke University 
School of Medicine, Durham, 
North Carolina. 


(Continued from page 40) 
Walnut Street, issued monthly, $2.50 per 
vear. 

Program of Physical Education for Boys, 
Grades 9-12, by Board of Education, Tole- 
do, Ohio. A limited number for sale at 
$1.00 per copy 

All Sports Parade, by Jack ©. Lawson. New 
York: Hart) Publications, 1952. 191) pp. 
82.95 


General 


The Outlook for Women as Occupational 
Therapists. Medical Services Series, Bulletin 
No. 203-2, Revised. Women's Bureau, U.S, 
Dept. of Labor. 20c. Supt. of Documents, 
US. Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, 
1). 
Teacher Selective Recruitment Programs | 
The National Commission on Teacher Edu 
cation and Professional Standards, Wash 
ington, D. C.: National Education Associa 
tion, 1201 16th St., N.W., 1952. 24 pp. 50c 
Group Leadership and Democratic Action, by 
Franklin Haiman, Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., 1952. 309 pp. $2.50 
Counseling High School During the Defense 
Period, Office of Education, F.S.A., 34 pp. 
25c. 
Counseling Colleqe Students During the De- 
fense Period, Office of Fducation, F.S.A., 23 
pp. 
Students in the Armed Forces, by Depart- 
ment of Defense, 88 pp. 45c. 

Available from the Superintendent of 
Documents) U.S. Government Printing Ot 
fie, Washington 25, D.C 
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Llementary Teachers’ Guide to Free Curricu- 
lum Materials. Ninth annual edition. 1952. 
Educators Progress Service, Randolph, Wis 
consin. 338 pp. $4.50. 


The School Teacher's Day in Court. 

Pupils’ Day in Court. Research Division of 
the National Education Association, 1201 
l6th St, W.. Washington 6, 
Mimeo. 4 pp. each. 


The Economic Outlook for Public Education. 
Tentative conclusions of a conference of 
specialists in) public finance and school 
finance. Washington, D. C.: National Edu 
cation Association, Committee on Tax 
Education and School Finance, 1201) 16th 
St.. N. W., June 1952. 16 pp. 25c. 


Court Decisions on Teacher Tenure. Commit 
tee on Tenure and Academic Freedom 
Washington, D. C.: National Education As 
sociation, 1201 Sixteenth St. N. W. 19 pp 
1952. 25c. 

Baby-sitters’ Handbook. Judy Flander. 48 
pp. 40c. 

Parents and Teachers as Partners. Eva H 
Grant. 48 pp. 40c. 

Your Child and Radio, T.V., Comics, and 
Movies. Paul Witty and Harry Bricker. 49 
pp. 


Facts About Juvenile Delinquency. Ruth 
Strang. 48 pp. 40c. 


Guide to Good Manners. Mary Beery. 40 
pp. 40c. Science Research Associates, Inc 
Chicago: 57 West Grand Ave. 1952. ® 
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ATHLETIC SQUIPRENT 


WMalconal 


GOOD QUALITY 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
UNIFORMS 


Write for new 1952-53 Illustrated Circular No. 
12 Gym Suits of late design. 


514 showing 
Attractive prices 


Walconal Sports Equipment Co. 


380 N. Marquette St., Fond du Lac. Wisconsin 


Bounce Plus .... 
The technical and physical edu- 
cation “know-how” of Nissen 
experts means an ever-improved 
TRAMPOLINE for your pro- 
gram. 


Trampy Says: 
“Beats Me!” 


Available a} once 


MINI-TRAMP 
JUNIOR TRAMPOLINES 


Write for FREE Literature 


“Name “Trampoline” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


200 A AVE. N.W. 


Accessories and Parts 


WEBWING Regulation WEB BEDS 


NISSEN TRAMPOLINE* 


CEDAR RAPIDS, 


Sports 
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“The Choice of those who play the Game” ‘ 
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CLASSIC 
FOLK-DANCE 
SHOE, 


style $311 
¥," leather heel — 

comfort and support when you dance and “ree 

Capezio products represent true 

economy in all price ranges. The 

compromise with quality. , 


Exec. Offices: 


1612 Brocdway 


Send for the new Capezio 
catalog for full details 
on your other Capezio 
favorites for Folk and 
Modern dance. 

Address Dept. CP-1252 


New York * Boston * Chicag> 
Los Angeles * Hollywood 
San Francisco * San Mateo * Mortieal 


FREDA MILLER 


RECORDS 


AND 
SHEET MUSIC 
FOR 
Class - Technique - Performance 


ELEMENTARY and ADVANCED 
WITH 
SUGGESTIONS for MOVEMENT 


These records are on the approved lists 
of the Boards of Education of New York 
City, Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., 
Los Angeles, etc. 


Write for 1952-53 Catalogue 
to 

FREDA D. MILLER 

8 Tudor City Place 

New York 17, N. Y. 


by MARGARET DEHAAN 


Editor, National Section on Dance 


Southern District: Chairman 


Presenting Mrs. Joy Miller Kirchner, 
dance chairman for the Southern District, 
who deserves an orchid for her 
efforts to have wide 
trict in this issue: 

Mrs. Kirchner is a graduate of Texas 
State College for Women, Denton, where 
she received her M. A. She has taught at 
Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, 
N. C., since 1946. She has served as vice- 
president of the North Carolina HPER and 
as State Dance Chairman. She helped pre- 
pare the dance and rhythms section of the 
elementary and secondary schools, and has 
directed many dance demonstrations (mod 
ern, folk, and social) . 

Husband Fred is director of the Health 
and Physical Education Department at 
the same college and Randy and Gay, aged 
7 and 9, are sure to foilow in their pat 
ents’ 


successful 


coverage of her dis 


footsteps. 


9B, Brackenr 


Change of Address 
Mary Elizabeth Whitney, 


chairman of 


the Ruth Whitney Jones Dance Loan 
Fund, is now teaching at Bowling 
Green State University ai Bowling 


Green, Ohio. All applications and 
questions regarding the Fund should be 
addressed to her there. 


dge Apts e Austin Bivd., Austin, Texas 


Mrs. Joy Miller Kirchner 


The Berry 


From the Berry Schools, Rome, the Asst 
Dean of Women, Betty Ann Bridges, sends 
a report of the year-round activities of the 
rural boys and girls. In the early 
days of the school, Henry Ford’s Dancing 
Master taught quadrilles and folk rhythms, 
starting a dance program which now in 
cludes social, tap, and modern dance. 


Schools, Rome, Ga. 


students: 


Mountain Day is celebrated each year on 
October 7, to honor the birthday of the 
school’s founder, Martha Berry. Ballads of 


Drum Trio at the University of Georgia. 
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the mountains are kept alive by a repre- 
sentative group of girls who perform all 
over the erea. The ballad singers wear 
the costumes of their grandmothers and 
carry the dulcimer, 


Fulton County Elementary Schools 


Marjorie H. Stevens, consultant in phy 
sical education for Fulton County Schools, 
reports that a number of teachers have 
participated in the Dixie Square and Folk 
Dance Institute, for which they receive 
in-service credit. The result has been that 
clementary school children are receiving 
such a good background in folk and square 
dance that the high school teachers have 
had to include more advanced forms. 


Three programs of dancing are available 
to elementary classroom teachers through 
the school radio: a program of rhythms tor 
grades 1-3, one of basic folk and square 
dances combined with outdoor games for 
grades 4 and 5, and a program of ad 
vanced square and folk dances for 6th and 
7th grades. 


Music, Art, Dance Dept’s Co-operate 

An important event on the Shorter Col 
lege Campus (Rome) last spring was the 
production May Day Legend, for which 
the music, art and dance dept’s combined 
their efforts, writes Franziska Boas, dance 
director. 


G2 Square 
Dancing 


/ 


# can be 


$0 EASY TO LEARN 
SO EASY TO TEACH 


With these Square Dance Records with Progressive Oral 
Instructions and Calls by ED DURLACHER. 


Here is the easy and economical way to offer square dance in- 
structions . . . the HONOR YOUR PARTNER series of square 
dance records. 

e 


Each record in albums 1 to 4 starts with simplified, progressive 
oral instructions by Ed Durlacher—instructions easily understood 
by school children of all ages. Following a brief pause, giving 
the dancers time to square their sets, the music and calls begin. 
The TOP HANDS, directed by FRANK NOVAK, offer the best 
in scintillating and foot tapping square dance music. The calls 
are delivered by one of the nation’s most outstanding square dance 
authorities, ED DURLACHER. 

he fifth album in the series contains music only, without calls 
or instructions—“The Square Dance Caller’s Delight.” 


COUPLE DANCES AND MIXERS 
Album 6: Full oral “walk-through” instructions for six couple 
dances and mixers . . . all popular favorites. Includes a 12” 
record of music for all six. 
RHYTHMS 
Album 7: Designed to aid in the teaching of rhythms to the very 
young. Popular children’s favorite tunes are used to illustrate 
many rhythmic movements. Just the album you've wanted for so 
very long. 
All records are guaranteed against 
breakage FOREVER! 


You'll want to learn more about the HONOR YOUR PARTNER 
albums. Write today for a descriptive folder. 


HONOR YOUR PARTNER 


SQUARE DANCE ASSOCIATES 
Dept. PE-14 Freeport, N. Y. 


= Prepared by Frances Bascom and 


(wes 
AAHPER. 24 pages. 


Charlotte Irey of the Dance Re- 
sources Committee, National Sec- 
tion on Dance, and published by 


ORDER 
NOW 
ond CHARLOTTE 50¢ 


AAHPER 


1201 16th St., N.W. 
Wash. 6, D.C. 


| 


For 1952-53, the Dance Department of 
fers classes in fundamentals, intermediat 
dance, improvisation, Dance Club, and a 
Motion Choir. new course is being 
added: “The Function of Dance in Modern 
Society.” 


Firsts at Univ. of Georgia 


The past year was an active one for 
dance at the Univ. of Georgia, writes 
Cora Ann Miller, dance director There 
were several “firsts” in the Creative Dance 
program: off-campus workshops in Crea 
tive Dance, a class for faculty members, 
and a majority of men students in a third 
quarter dance class. At the Southern Dis 

(Continued on page 50) 


Write for 
FREE BOOKLET 


Made of “‘Durene” Multiple 

Mercerized Cotton. 

Sizes: 10A-20 

Colors: Black, Copen, Maroon 

Royal, Gold, Pink and Red 
Price $3.75 

Send for Our Free Catalog! 
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by B. E. PHILLIPS 
Recreational Therapy Sect 
N St.. N. W., Washington 7, C 


Hospital Section of ARS 


[he Hospital Recreation Section of the 
American Recreation Society, established in 
Omaha, Nebraska, in 1948, held its fifth 
annual meeting in Seattle, Washington, 
September 28-30, 1952, in conjunction with 
the National Recreation Congress. At the 
business meeting, special committee reports 
were approved on research, standards, pub 
ications, training, membership, nomina 
tions, and basic concepts -of hospital rec 
reation 

Several panel discussions pertaining to 
professional preparation, in-service train 
ing. utilization of volunteers, planning pro 
grams, adapting activities, and determining 
interests and capacities of participants were 
held. Participating these discussions 
were leaders from Federal Agencies, such 
as the Veterans Administration, the Ameri 
can National Red Cross, and state, com 
munity and private institutions providing 
care for physically and mentally handi 
capped individuals 

At the meeting, a Consultation and In 
formation Service was provided for hospital 
recreation workers. Selected reports and 
discussion summaries will be published in 
forthcoming issues of the ARS Bulletin and 
the News Bulletin of the Hospital Recrea- 
tion Section 

At this annual meeting it was reported 
that membership in the Hospital Recrea 
tion Section now numbers 215, an increase 
of 28 members for the vear. The large ma 
jority of these members are American Red 
Cross recreation leaders in military hospi 
tals, and recreation leaders in Veterans \d 
ministration and state hospitals 

Newly elected ofhcers of the section are: 
Chairman—C. C. Bream, Jr., Chief, Recrea 
tion Division, Recreation Service. Veterans 
Washington 25. D. ¢ 
Miss Dorothy Taatle, Rec 
reation Supervisor, American Red Cross, 
U.S. Naval Hospital, St. Albans, Long Is 
land, N. Y.; Secretary—-Fred Chapman, Su 
pervisor, Patients Program Services, Minne 
sota State Hospitals. Division Public Insti 
tutions, St. Paul, Minn 


Administration, 
Vice-Chairman 


An Experiment in Recreation 


The Department of Public Welfare of 
the State of Hlinois has issued a revised 
edition of its publication, An Experiment 
In Recreation with the Mentally Retarded 
‘by Bertha EF. Schlotter and Margaret 
Svendsen; published by National Mental 
Health Funds, 1951). Although the mate 
rial presented pertains to institutionalized 
patients, the approach to evaluation and 


the basic philosophy expressed therein 


16 


would appear to have pertinence tor those 
who work with the mentally retarded, ir- 
respective of locale 

The reporting of response of mentally 
retarded children to various play activities 
and the classification of well known “stand 
ard” activities by tvpe and mental age 
would be invaluable as reference material, 
particularly to the student or recreation 
worker who has an interest in, or is work 
ing for the first time with, the mentally 
retarded. 


Olympic Games for Paraplegics? 


The September 1952 (Vol. 1, No. 8) issue 
of New Era contains a report on the Inter 
Spinal Units Sports Tournament which was 
held during the summer in the village of 
Stoke Mandeville, neat Fifteen 
teams with 150 competitors, including four 
paralyzed veterans from Holland, partici 
pated. Games and contests included in the 
tournament were netball  (basketball-type 
game). snooker, billiards, javelin throwing, 
table tennis, and archery. In subsequent 
tournaments it is planned to include swim 
ming and other sports 

This tournament was initiated in) 1948 
and promoted since then by Dr. Ludwig 
Guttmann, distinguished British neurolo 
gist, director of the Ministry of Pensions, 
Spinal Injury Center at Stoke Mandeville, 
and consultant to the World Veterans Fed 
eration on its rehabilitation program. Dr. 
Guttmann’s dream is an Olympic Games 
for paralyzed people. * 


London 


(Continued from page 30) 


responsibility; his immediate em- 


ployer, the rest. 


AAHPER’s Part 

A recreation worker's professional 
association, such as the AAHPER, 
through its members, has an obliga- 
tion to. assist him to keep his stand- 
ards high and to improve the quality 
of his work. The AAHPER is also 
concerned with the continuance of 
his professional consciousness which 
should begin as an undergraduate. 

A worker is professional when he 
meets the standards established by a 
legally vested agency of government, 
such as a State Department of Public 
Instruction, or through the private 
sanction of a professional organiza- 
tion. Since few states have estab- 
lished standards for recreation  per- 
sonnel, the AAHPER must take par- 
ticular care to keep at a high level 
the professional consciousness and 
loyalty of recreation workers. 

The Association can further aid 
the cause of professional preparation 
of recreation personnel by: 
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(1) Continuing to work with the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education in developing 
and applying accreditation standards 
to recreation curriculums; 

(2) Working wath State Depart 
ments of Public Instruction to bring 
about certification of recreation per- 
sonnel; 

(3) Organizing workshops at 
wich practitioners can discuss their 
personnel needs and problems with 
those in charge of recreation curricu- 
lums: 

(4) Encourage the development 
of audio-visual aids to be used in the 
recruitment of high calibre students 
and for use in the educational proc- 

(5) Encourage colleges and uni 
versities to offer extensive courses to 
recreation workers in the field; 

(6) Encourage and assist commu 
nities to analyze the elements of rec- 
creation jobs, then to define the 
qualifications of workers essential for 
an adequate performance these 
jobs in order to determine what 
minimum professional education 
content is necessary. 


Summary 


In summary, these are the five con- 
cerns of our Association in Recrea 
tion — Recreation education, —pro- 
gram improvement, facility construc 
tion, research promotion, pet 
sonnel preparation. The accomplish 
ment of all that has been expressly 
stated and implied in these concerns 
is quite a task. It is not one that can 
be accomplished in a few years or by 
an apathetic membership. 

It will require devoted and con 
tinual efforts by the members of the 
Association, by individuals who are 
foresighted, by individuals who be- 
lieve that living in a democratic so- 
ciety carries responsibilities for not 
just talk but action. Persons of hon- 
or, loyalty, and devotion to thei 
profession will meet this responsi- 
bility. They will do their utmost to 
validate the basic assumptions of the 
early leaders of our Association— 
that constructive use of leisure time 
can make lasting and worthwhile 
contributions to personality develop- 
ment and to the cultural advance- 
ment of society. 
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(Continued from pafe 39) 
co-ordinated with educational social 
agencies in a given locality? 

6. To what extent should school buses 
and other school facilities be used in spon- 
soring recreation programs in rural areas? 
Recreation Areas and Facilities. 
Considerable advancements have 
been made in this area by recreation 
engineers and recreation planners. 
However, difficulties lie in the loca- 
tion of areas and in the distribution 
of facilities. 

Some major problems in this area 
are as follows: 

1. What are the relative advantages and 
disadvantages in using schools as recrea 
tion centers or in establishing recreation 
centers in separate buildings? 

2. What are the advantages and disad 
vantages in establishing municipal recrea 
tion programs in or near housing projects? 

3. To what extent do playground areas 
and facilities determine the program spon 
sored and the drawing power of various 
age groups? 

4. How may recreation programs be ad 
ministered most effectively in localities 
where areas, facilities, and equipment are 
limited? 

5. What are some of the most desirable 
methods of arriving at the selection of areas 
and facilities for all groups? 

Recreation will not achieve the 
status it rightfully deserves as a pro- 
fession until greater contributions 
are made through a more compre- 
hensive research program. Problems 
which have arisen in the field will 
necessarily have to be solved in order 
that the profession may be of greater 
service to the largest number of 
people in need of such services. 


Schools, Colleges, and Universi- 
ties. Our nurseries, kindergartens, 
elementary schools, and secondary 
schools should be used more advan- 
tageously as laboratories for research 
in recreation. Colleges and univer- 
sities, sponsoring the recreation cw 
riculums, might conduct a series of 
experiments in recreation on an €x- 
tended basis in these institutions. 

State Associations. Research action 
at the state level should follow a 
similar pattern to that at the nation- 
al level, but with due regard for 
specific needs of the state. State rec 
reation commissions and other state 
recreation governing bodies might 
conduct greater research through 
field) studies. Such investigations 
would provide more reliable bases 
for successful programs rural 
areas and in local recreation systems. 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL 


EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


Research in Action 


Recreation is a worthy profession 
as well as a big business; therefore, 
all professional associations and bus- 
iness concerns should pool their re- 
sources in an effort to assist in solv- 
ing some of the major problems 
with which recreation is faced. These 
associations and enterprises should 
plan jointly with colleges and uni- 
versities in arriving at a more com 
prehensive plan of research in ac- 
tion. 

Federal Agencies. The United States 
Ofhce of Education and other ted- 
eral agencies might sponsor research 
projects in schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities by granting federal aid to 
these institutions without federal 
control. 

National Associations. [he Nation- 
al Recreation Association, the Amer- 
ican Association tor Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation, the 
American Recreation Society, the 
American Institute of Park Execu 
tives, the College Physical Educa- 
tion Association, the United States 
Public Health Service, and the Ath- 
letic Institute should pool their re- 
sources in an effort to design a more 
worthwhile research program on a 
nation-wide scale. This research 
project should fulfill two major ob 
jectives: namely, (1) to measure and 
evaluate recreation education in 
schools, colleges, universities, and in 
communities and (2) to determine 
more desirable ways and means ol 
preserving human resources through 
the worthy-use of leisure. 
Foundations and Philantropic 
Agencies. There is’ a pressing need 
for greater funds tor research in rec 
reation. The financial neglect in this 
area is due in part to the fact that 
the profession is new and that many 
traditional beliefs still prevail. Foun- 
dations other philanthropic 
sources would be rendering humani 
ty a great service by supr-lying funds 
for worthy research undertaking. 
Local Recreation Systems. Inas- 
much as local recreation systems are 
not designed to conduct extended 
research and inasmuch as they might 
profit from such investigations, su 
perintendents of recreation in the 
various municipalities should lend 
their fullest support to all agencies 
engaged in this work. *® 


Subscribe To 


Rect eation 


A “must” for 
the recreation leader 


Tuis magazine has become a 
standard resource in the recrea- 
tion field, is used in the training 
of. recreation majors, college 
courses dealing with civic re- 
sponsibilities and community re- 
lationships, training courses for 
special services personnel of the 
armed forces, and should be on 
the work shelf of every recrea- 
tion leader. 


Published ten times 
per year 


|; carries information and ideas 


for 


THE PROGRAM LEADER 
RECREATION ADMINISTRATOR 


in 
Community recreation 
Private agencies 
Hospitals or other institutions 
Schools and camps 
Churches and clubs 
Rural recreation 


Subscription $3.00—1 year 
$5.50—2 yrs., $.35 per copy 


Order NOW! 


National Recreation Association 


315 Fourth Avenue 
New York 10, N. Y. 
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Conference on Highly Competitive 


Athletics for Elementary School 
Children Pl d 


AAHPER $President C. L. Brownell and 
the  Executive-Secretary Dr. Carl A. 
Troester, Jr. met with representatives of 
the American Recreation Society, Depart 
ment of Elementary School Principals of 
NEA, National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and the National Recreation As- 
sociation in New York City Nov. 14 and 15 
to plan a National Conference on Highly 
Competitive Athletic Activities for Chil- 
dren of Elementary School Age. The report 
of the meeting will be carried in a forth- 
coming issue. 


Evaluation Schedules Now 
' Available 


Ihe committee preparing evaluative cri 
teria in health education, physical educa 
tion, and recreation has completed the 
tentative schedules to be used along with 
AACTE schedules when a college is visited 
for accreditation. The criteria, which will 
be useful to evaluate any program in the 
three areas, are now available from = the 
AAHPER, 1201 16th St. NW, Washington 
6. D.C., for $1.00. Schedules for a single 
area are available at 50 cents each. 


Conference on Administration of 
Health in Schools 


The Report of the Conference on Ad 
ministration of Health in) Schools, which 
brought together administrators, 
physicians, public and voluntary health 
personnel, and = school health educators 
from Kansas, Missouri, and Oklahoma, in 
March 1952, has been released 

The conterence was sponsored by the 
AAHPER, American Association of School 
Administrators, Office of Education, Public 
Health Service, Children’s Bureau, and Na 
tional Tuberculosis Association. 


school 


Problems 
on the school health program were consid- 
ered. Copies can be secured from the Fed- 
eral Security Agency or from the National 
Puberculosis Association. 


ARC Bulletin on Blood 


A report entitled Blood and the Nation's 
Health has just been released by the Amer 
ican National Red Cross. A committee of 
the AAHPER assisted in the preparation 
of this bulletin, which is designed for use 
as supplementary material by teachers and 
students in college courses in health educa 
tion, biology, and physiology. The 33-page 
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bulletin is available free of charge from 
local Red Cross chapters. 


Accidental Deaths 


Among children age 5-14, accidents are 
the greatest threat. About 6,000 lives are 
lost annually, fully one third of all deaths 
at the elementary school level. Four-fifths 
of all the deaths occur among boys. Mis- 
haps involving motor vehicles are the lead 
ing cause of accidental death. Next in order 
is drowning. 


Adult Education Survey 


\ recent nation-wide survey of public 
school and public community coMege adult 
education activities in communities of 
2.500 or over, conducted by the National 
Education Association, shows that adult 
school classes enrolled an estimated 4,750, 
000 students last vear, an increase of 
1,750,000 over five years ago. Health and 
Physical Education classes ranked fourth 
and showed a substantial increase in en 
rollment. 


Lt. McNamara Decorated 


Lt. Raymond G. McNamara, 1245 Maple 
Avenue, Duluth, has been awarded the 
Bronze Star Medal at Headquarters Third 
Army, Ft. McPherson, Ga., for “exemplary 
achievement” as director of recreation for 
the 170,000 Communist prisoners of war on 
Koje Island. 

“Displaying outstanding professional com- 
petence and rare ingenuity, Lieutenant Mc 
Namara expertly supervised the athletic, 
recreation, library and exhibits, and radio 
programs” for the prisoners, the citation 
stated. As equipment became available, he 
developed drama and music groups, live 
radio shows, and regular art, craft, and in 
dustrial exhibits among the Chinese and 
North Korean prisoners on the island that 
created news headlines the world over 
when fanatics created riots to force conces 
sions from the United States command. 

Lieutenant McNamara is a_ professional 
member of the AAHPER and of the Na- 
tional Basketball Officials’ Association. His 
present duty is commander of the Enlisted 
Casual Detachment at Fort McPherson. 


Rogers Cited in Recreation 
James FE. Rogers, former field secretary 
of the AAHPER, was presented with a spe 
cial citation for exceptional service to the 
field of recreation at the annual meeting of 
the American Recreation Society on Sept 
29 at Seattle. 


DECEMBER 1952, 


Mr. Rogers, founder and former secretary 
of the Society of State Directors of Health 
and Physical Education, has been 50 years 
in recreation work. 


Public Relations Handbook 

\ Public Relations Handbook in health 
education, physical educatian, and recrea 
tion is being prepared by AAHPER in co 
operation with the National School Public 
Relations Association. William K. Streit 
and John F. Locke, both from Cincinnati 
Public Schools, are co-chairmen of the proj- 
ect. This publication will be ready for dis 
tribution in early 1953. 


AAHPER Greets World YMCA 

Consultation 
H. T. FRIERMOOD, secretary in charge of 
Health and Physical Education for the Na 
tional Council of the Young Men's Chris 
tian Associations of the U. S. A. and dele 
gate to the World YMCA Consultation on 
Health and Physical Education held in Kar 
jaa, Finland, immediately following the 
Olympic Games, August 4-7, took official 
greetings to that conference from the 
\AHPER. 

There were some 50 delegates present 
from 14 countries. Mr. Friermood’s re 
marks were as follows: 

“In behalf of the Executive Committee, 
and the 20,000 members of the American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, I bring greetings from the 
United States. This organization of pro 
fessional workers, now in operation for 
nearly three score and ten years, has been 
closely related to the development and wel- 
fare of the vouth of America. There has 
been a close link over the vears between 
the members of this organization and the 
YMCA Physical Directors of the United 
States and Canada. 

“Dr. Clifford L. Brownell, president of 
the AAHPER, asked me to express sincere 
interest in the avowed purposes of the 
World YMCA Consultation on Health and 
Physical Education and hopes that profes 
sional success may crown the efforts of those 
who congregate at Karjaa, Finland, in the 
interests of improving physical education 
service and program in the more than 10, 
000 YMCA’s in 76 countries of the world.” 
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KNOX COLLEGE MEMORIAL 
GYMNASIUM, Galesburg, Ill. 
Architects: Skidmore, Owings 
& Merrill, Chicago 


5,948 Extra Square 
Feet Of Usable 
Floor Space With 


Take a close look at the pictures above. At the top, all 
the Medart Seats are in open position ready to comfort- 
ably and safely accommodate a packed-to-the-rafters 
audience of 3,200! The inset shows side seats closed, 
and seats at one end still open. 


These two pictures explain why this gym, with seating 
capacity for 3,200 persons, requires a building virtually n 

rger than one wi TTmagine aan 
the size of this building would be, and the startling 
oe cost, if 3200 expensive fixed seats had been in- 
ta 


Here is an example proving how Medart nny se 
Gym mp oor regain the use of 5,9. 

the oe oh in building costs made possible 
by better utilization of space. 


TELESCOPIC’ GYM SEATS 


Send for The WEW Medant Catalog 
FRED MEDART PRODUCTS, INC. 


Convenience and Ease-of-handling are important factors 
too. Because of Medart’s exclusive ‘Floating Motion” 

design, it takes little effort and only a few moments to 
completely open or close Medart Seats. If all the seats 
are not needed, only one row, or as many rows as re- 
quired, can be provided and remaining rows left closed. 


Safety is assured, even under loads of 400 Lbs. per lineal 
foot. Medart’s steel understructure is a complete free- 
standing assembly. Solid, one-piece wood seats, risers 
and footboards add extra strength and are not used to 
tie together the steel understructure members. Each 
row of seats is supported from the floor by four vertical 
steel members. 


Many Other Exclusive Features make Medart Telescopic 
Gym 3 a “best buy”. If you have a seating problem, 
write Medart. 


* Medart Telescopic Gym Seats are 
fully protected by U.S. Patents 


: 

| 
: 
Telescopic Lockers & Wire Lockerobes Basketball Physical Fitness Basketball & Football Physical Therapy 
Gym Seats Basket Shelving & Grade-Robes Backstops Apparetus Scoreboords Equipment : 


by RACHEL BLACKBURN 
Editor, National Sectic 1 Women’s Athletics, Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Girls In Athletics Discussed 

The New York State Representative was 
a guest speaker on a local radio broadcast 
in the early spring. This broadcast was 
sponsored by-the Cathglic Youth Organiza- 
tion of Mineola, New York. 

Reverend Michael C. Leavy, director of 
CYO in Nassau County, Mrs. Edward 
Boehmke, a parent, and Yolanda Klaskin, 
NSWA_ representative, were interviewed. 
The topic under discussion was “Girls in 
\thletics”. .a Sports program for girls 
sponsored by the CYO. 


A mimeographed list of corrections for 
the 1951 edition of Sports Teaching Aids: 
Audio Visual, the NSWA Card Catalogue 
of films, filmstrips, and slides (films 
which have been withdrawn from circu- 
lation, and changes in the name and/or 
address of distributors), are now avail- 
able free to those who purchased the 
1951 edition, and who send a self-ad- 
dressed, stamped envelope with their 
request. Address: NSWA, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., Washington 6, D. C. 


Field Hockey Camp Held 


The Long Island Field Hockey Associa- 
tion had the pleasure of attending Con- 
stance Applebee's hockey camp in the Poco- 
nos this fall. They were coached by Miss 
Applebee, Agretha Powell, and Ann Ennis 
who has just recently come from England 
to spend a few months in the United States 
for coaching purposes. 

Both Miss Powell and Miss Ennis were 
guests of the Long Island Association on 
the following weekend. After coaching 
sessions were held during the day, members 
of the Association attended dinner with 
them in the evening 


International Hockey Match 

The West of England Touring Team 
played a field hockey match against the 
Long Island Field Hockey Association team 
at Manhasset High School on Sept. 28. 
The English girls claimed the match with 
a score of 5-0. Mrs. Bonnie Rolquin was 
the chairman of this event. 


Hockey Play Day Sponsored 
he Delaware Field Hockey Association 
sponsored its fifth annual play day at the 
University of Delaware Oct, 25. Sixteen 
schools participated. A demonstration game 
was played by club teams. Following this 
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demonstration the mixed color teams con- 
sisting of the forward line of one school 
and defense of another school competed 
for the championship. 


Tennis Activities at OCW 


Ihe Oklahoma College for Women at 
Chickasha is making plans for its 13th 
annual high school invitational tennis 
tournament in early spring. One hundred 
fifty-two entrants participated in the 1952 
spring event, making it the largest one to 
date. The girls who serve as umpires will 
take their NSWA written and_ practical 
tennis examination. 


Delaware Reports Year's Activities 
Ethel Morgan, state representative, gave 
a summary of the year’s NSWA activities 
at the annual meeting of the Delaware 
State Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. This meeting was 
held in early fall. 


California Sends Calendar 

The NSWA calendar for 1952-53 for 
California (South) includes: 

Date Sports Chairman 
Dec. 4—Tennis clinic Gertrude Amling 
Ruth Jacobs 
Maxine Shurtz 
Dorothy Allen 
Lila Pratt 
Virginia Lindblad *® 


Jan. 14—Dancee clinic 
Feb. 17—Swimming clinic 
Mar. 19—Softball clinic 

Apr. 7—Volleyball clinic 
Apr. 22—Golf clinic 


California Plan for Year 


Lillian Wallace, State Representative of 
NSWA for Northern California, and Lois 
Messler, Representative for Southern Cali- 
fornia, have issued their roster of names 
for section and sub-section NSWA repre- 
sentatives so that all teachers and leaders 
of sports for girls and women know whom 
to contact locally for the services NSWA is 
prepared to give. In addition, arrangements 
have been made for purchase in the state 
of NSWA rule books and special publica- 
tions. A number of sports clinics and 
many sports and play days are planned for 
the year. The Southwest District Conven- 
tion in Logan, Utah, April 8-10, will have 
a session on Girls’ and Women’s Athletics 
in which California NSWA representatives 
will participate. This meeting is being 
planned by Genevie Dexter, Southwest Dis- 
trict NSWA representative. * 


(Continued from page 45) 


trict AHPER Convention in Atlanta, a 
“Creative Approach to Dance Accompani 
ment” program was given called with 
acompaniments and dances created by stu- 
dents. 

One of the advanced dance classes is 
working on an instrument-making project. 


Dance News from Miami 


Helen Copenhaver Smith, a Florida state 
dance chairman, sends news from the 
Miami Area. Coral Gables High School has 
an active Modern Dance Club, which start 
ed in 1949 with eight students meeting 
once each week; now the group of 46 meets 
50 minutes a day. Twenty minutes are 
devoted to technique and the rest of the 
time to choreography. 

The club participates in various school 
affairs such as concerts with the music de- 
partment, operettas, PTA programs, and 
half-time shows at football games. Christ- 
mas night the club will present a_half- 
time show at the annual North-South char- 
ity football game in the Orange Bowl. 


Miami Public School Programs 


The teaching of Dance is being empha. 
sized in every elementary and secondary 
school in Dade County. A definite part of 
the physical education program is given to 
the teaching of rhythms and folk dances. 

In-service classes are offered to teachers 
who wish to increase their dance training. 
Integration of all departments is evident 
at the close of the year when the schools 
present their demonstrations, with dance 
the main part of the program. All high 
schools offer elective courses in social, folk, 
and modern dance. 


University of Miami News 

Students from modern dance classes pat 
ticipated in the annual Shakespearean 
Drama Festival, doing authentic dances of 
Elizabethan days, as worked out from 
Arbeau's Orchesography, authentie 
Morris and Sword dances. Modern dances 
were Gigues, Galiards, and Pavanes with 
music by Debussy and Kathleen Merrill. 


Dance Theatre at Florida State 


Within the past year Florida State Uni- 
versity dancers have experienced the satis- 
faction of seeing the development of the 
newly organized Theatre Dance Group and 
of enjoying the response of an enthusiastic 
audience, reports Nancy Warren Smith, 
graduate assistant in dance. 

Interdepartmental co-operation was a 
valuable aspect of the Theatre Dance 
Group’s year. Dancers worked with the 
music department in the production of 
Jerome Kern’s Roberta, which was staged 
and directed by Nellie-Bond Dickenson, 
head of the dance area. 

A spring concert was given in conjunc 
tion with the Group, the Orchestra, and 
the University Singers. The program in- 
cluded a fairy tale phantasy, The Golden 
Goose choreographed by the director. 


(Concluded on page 63) 
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SMITH COLLEGE 


Graduate Course for Teachers of 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
"J LEADING TO THE MASTER OF SCIENCE IN 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Four Fields of Specialization 
ADAPTED PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


DANCE @ SPORTS 
RECREATION 


Tuition Scholarships Available 
APPLICATIONS FOR SCHOLARSHIPS 
MUST BE IN BEFORE MARCH 1 


For Further Information and Special Booklet 
WRITE: 


MISS DOROTHY S. AINSWORTH 
DIRECTOR OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
SMITH COLLEGE 
NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


AAHPER TRAVEL Tours 
TO EUROPE 


WILL INCLUDE 
THE 2ND INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
ON PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


PARIS, JULY 19-26 


THE SALZBURG MUSIC FESTIVAL 
AUGUST 6-10 


Write for information 


ON: TRAVEL ITINERARY, cost and reservations 
TO: NEA Division of Travel Service 

1201 16th St., N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


ON: INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS, Program 
and registration 


TO: Anne Lee Delano, 
Smith College 
Northampton, Mass. 


better FIT 
makes better 
SWIMMERS 


I here’s plenty of give and 
take for active swimmers in these fine swim 


suits that keep their form fitting com- 


fort, in and out of the pool! Made better 
by leading manufacturers of tank suits . . . 


headquarters for all swim and pool accessories. 


JERSEY KNIT SUITS 


Form Fitting Model in sizes 22 to 46 Standard for years 
#147 Skirtless $21.00 doz. 
#1497 Front Skirt $30.00 doz. 
Halter Tie Straps, Uplift Model in sizes 32 to 42 
#140 Skirtless $30.00 doz. 
#1450 Front Skirt $36.00 doz. 
KNIT OF FINE TWO PLY COMBED YARN 
Fast Vat Dyes Copen - Royal - Scarlet - Green 


RIBBED KNIT SUITS 
of fine quality yarn, in sizes 24 to 42 
#30 Skirtless $16.50 doz. 
Copen, Royal, and Scarlet— “Fast Vat Dyes 
#20 Skirtless $13.50 doz. 
Oxford Grey—Fast Vat Dye 


Send for Swim Accessories Catalog B 


Broadway, Y 


MUrray Hill 58656 
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Let others share your good ideas. Send your 
How We Do It to the Editor. 


MODIFIED BASKETBALL 


by JEAN BONTZ 
lowa State Teachers College 
Cedar Falis, lowa 

THE SELECTION OF satisfactory lead-up 
games presents a universal problem to the 
teacher of physical education in the ele- 
mentary grades. There are some essential 
characteristics which must be considered in 
the selection of lead-up games: (1) The 
game should be intrinsically interesting 
and challenging to the age group to whom 
“it is presented; (2) Rules and skills in- 
volved should not vary from those in the 
adult game to such an extent that re-learn- 
ing is necessary; (3) Since children in the 
upper elementary grades are developing in 
their concepts of team play, the organiza- 
tion of the game should be simple, the 
game itself imposing specific responsibili- 
ties upon the players; (4) The size of the 
plaving floor, the size of the ball, the plan 
of rotation of players, and the length of 
the playing time should be adjusted to the 
physical and emotional needs of the grow 
ing child. Periods of inactivity are as essen 
tial a part of the child’s rhythmic pattern 
as are the periods of vigorous activity. 

\ group of elementary teachers devel- 
oped the following game and found that it 
met the above characteristics. It can also 
be adapted to varied playroom situations. 
If the game is played cross-court, the floor 
markings are readily adapted to one-half 
the regulation basketball floor and with 
older children, the side goals may be used 
for scoring in place of throwing to the 
captain. 


Rules of the Game 


Number of Players: 1 to 20 players on each 
team; | captain, 3 forwards, 2 guards, and 
the remaining players are basemen. 
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Duties of Players: Forwards—to score by 
making a successful pass to their captain or 
to make a basket; Guards—to secure the 
ball and pass to forwards and to prevent 
their opponents trom scoring; Basemen—to 
secure possession of the ball; to prevent 
their opponents from scoring; to mislead 
opponents by passing ball to other players 
in the base area; to pass to their own 
guards. 

Object of Play: For one of the forwards to 
pass to the captain who must catch the ball 
while standing in prescribed area or to 
score a field goal by throwing from playing 
area. 

Scoring: Iwo points for a successful pass to 
the captain from play. One point for mak- 
ing a successful pass on a free throw. 
(When basketball goals are used, two points 
for a field goal and one point for a free 
throw.) 

Rotation: One forward goes to position of 
captain, Captain and two remaining for- 
wards go to left end of base line. Guards 
move to position of forward. Three base 
men on right end of line move to guard 
position, Rotate after three minutes of 
play. 

Rules of Play: Winner of toss or team start 
ing play puts ball in play. Player at right 
end of base line stands on the three foot 
line and throws ball to one of his players 
on the floor. After putting ball in play, he 
returns to place immediately. 

Fouls: 

(1) Pushing into another player with or 
without the ball. Holding, tagging, etc 

(2) Unnecessary roughness. 

(3) Overguarding the ball — placing the 
hands on the ball after it has been secured 
by another player; snatching or batting the 
ball. 

(4) Boxing up —two players guarding an 


line 


Forwards 


opponent with the ball in such a manner 
that he is unable to free himself of the 
ball successfully. 

(5) Not getting up quickly after falling 
down; not making an honest attempt to 
throw a free throw, 

(6) Other basketball rules apply as the 
occasion arises 

Penalty: One free throw unless the foul was 
made as an individual was attempting a 
throw to the captain or to the basket. 
Violations: 

(1) Traveling with the ball. 

(2) Line violations. 

(3) Holding the ball more than 3 seconds 
on the court, 5 seconds out of bounds, 10 
seconds on the free throw. 

(4) Bounce the ball more than once. 

(5) Hit or kick the ball. 

(6) Hand the ball to another player. 

(7) Touch the ball last as it goes out of 
bounds. 

(8) Make more than three passes in the 
end area. 

(9) Try for point before two passes have 
been made. 

Other violations cited in basketball 
should be clarified with students and then 
called if the violations cause difficulty in 
the game. This group found that the lim- 
ited dribble of the girls’ game could be 
used satisfactorily. 

Penalty: Ball is put in play from out of 
bounds by opponent in line with the point 
at which the violation occurred. 


Competitive Situation 

The game has also been used successfully 
with high school girls in crowded class sit- 
uations. When the game is used in a com- 
petitive situation, six minute quarters with 
two minutes between quarters and ten min 
utes between halves can be used satisfac 
torilv. In this case, time-out should be 
taken for rotation. *® 


ANSWERS TO IT’S A QUIZ 


(from page 3) 


Sports Terms 
Baseball Hockey 
Golf Badminton 
Baseball Archery 
Basketball 11. Golf 
Bowling 12. Golf 
Archery 13. Archery 
Baseball 14. Swimming 

15. Fencing 


Sports Facts 
a) 21 b) 15 c) 15d) 15 e) 50f) 21 
a) D. Attlesey—13.5' 
b) Les Steers—6’ 11” 
c) Gunder Hagg-—4:1.4 
d) Jesse Owens—26’ 814” 
e) Cornelius Warmerdam—15’ 734” 
Lightest to heaviest in order: 
golf ball—1.62 tennis ball—2 oz.; 
hand ball—2.3 0z.; lacrosse ball— 
5.514 o2z.; soft ball 
ball —14-16 oz. 


6.634 02.; soccer 
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GEORGE MIKAN, “Mr. Basketball", voted by 
sports writers to be the top basketball 
player in the last 50 years. George says: 


““Pro’Keds are the Best Baskethall Shoes Made!” 


MANY THANKS, GEORGE! As star of the Minneapolis Lakers, the U.S. F 
National Champions in 4 out of the last 5 years, you appreciate 
the many reasons why Keds are the shoes champions choose. i 
As George says, “‘Pro’ Keds really help make a game perfect.” | 


Tread 


Here are the revolutionary Caterpillar tread soles that 


@ give your “Fives” extra speed, real sure-footedness 
Fi for fast games, quick stops, starts, turns. 
eis See those little rubber “ bricks"? Each clings and 


grips separately, moves independently for extreme [fim- 
berness. Lots of other champ features, too—see below. 


& 
Sponge Cushion 


protects, supports and comfortizes 
at 3 Shock Points 


Double heel cushion, 
to prevent poinful bruises. 
Extra protection at arch. 


%/ White, Black, Bive, Red, Gold. 
Team color laces also available. 


Pull-up side stays with 
extra reinforcing piece. 


Sensitive orch gets lift \ 


ond go with each step. 


2. The instep orch is cradled 3, Cushioned heel meits 
ond braced in action away shocks ond bumps. 


Foot-Conforming Lost 
ey lets toes lie straight, 

ond free, for action 


The Shoes of Champions -TMhey Wash 


New, special rubber compound 
with extra cling, toughness. 


Uppers are lightweight, 
loose lined, have breathe holes. 


Block action tread soles 
grip in all directions. 


Pivot pad is extra large, 


for speed-turns. 


@ united STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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New District Vice-Pres. 


R. TI. Dewitt, George Peabody College for 
{7 Teachers, Nashville, Tenn., is now Vice- 
) President for Health of the Southern Dis- 


T 


recently resigned. 


SOUTHERN DISTRIC 


T 


Nominating C ittee Named 
The Nominating Committee for 
Taylor Dodson 
Adviser in Health and Physical Education 
State Dept. of Public Instruction 
Raleigh, North Carolina 
CONVENTION 
St. Petersburg, Fla.—April 8-10 


Methodist University, Dallas, Tex.; 


trict. He replaces Helen Byington, who 


Southern District Association meeting in 
St. Petersburg, Florida, April 8-10, is as 
follows: Dr. Lloyd Messersmith, Southern 


Carolyn Sinclair, Madison College, Harri- 
sonburg, Va.; Chairman: Dr. Margaret Mc- 
Call, Alabama College, Montevallo, Ala. 


APPLICATION FOR HOUSING ACCOMMODATIONS 
ANNUAL SOUTHERN DISTRICT AAHPER CONVENTION 
April 8,9, 10, 1953 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


For your convenience in making hotel reservations for the coming Southern 
District AAHPER Convention, April 8, 9, 10, 1953, in St. Petersburg, Florida, infor- 
mation is listed below. Use the form at the bottom of this page to make your reser- 
vation. All reservations must be cleared through Mr. John Monahan, Chairman 
of Housing, Soreno Hotel, St. Petersburg. 


All requests for reservations must give definite date and hour of arrival 
and date of departure, if at all possible. Also NAMES of all PERSONS who 
will oceupy reservations requested MUST be given to AVOID DUPLICATION. 


ALL RESERVATIONS WILL BE ACCEPTED FOR THE CONVENTION 
HEADQUARTERS HOTEL, THE SORENO. NEARBY HOTEL, OPERATED 
BY THE SORENO, WILL BE USED SHOULD ADDITIONAL ACCOMODA- 
TION BE NEEDED. 

Rates 
Single, Room and Bath $6.00 per day 
$9.00 per day 
$16.00 or $18.00 per day 


Twin Bedded Room and Bath 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath 


DETACH AND MAIL DIRECT TO 


Mr. John Monahan, Chairman, Housing Committee 
Southern District AAHPER 

Soreno Hotel 

St. Petersburg, Florida 


Please reserve the following accommodations for the Southern District AAHPER 
Convention, April 8, 9, 10, 1953: 
Single Room Twin-Bedded Room 


Name of Guests 


If this reservation request is for EXHIBITOR. PERSONS ON PROGRAM. 01 
STUDENT, please specify: 


SAPECW Convention 


The annual convention of the Southern 
Association for Physical Education of Col- 
lege Women will be held in St. Petersburg, 
Florida, April 6-7. The program theme will 
be “College Recreation.” 


New Health Sections Set Up 


At the 1952 Southern District Convention 
in Atlanta, the Representative Assembly 
voted to establish two new sections, on 
School Health and College Health. 

Officers of the sections have been ap- 
pointed to serve for the 1953 Convention 
and are as follows, School Health: Chair- 
man, Mrs. Helen Corrubia, Tulsa Public 
Schools; Vice-Chairman, Geraldine Scott, 
Dreher High School, Columbia, $.C.; Sec- 
retary, William Norman, Southeastern 
Training School, Hammond, La.; College 
Health: Chairman, Helen Almonrode, Ar- 
kansas State Teachers College, Conway, 
Ark.; Vice-Chairman, Hiawatha Crosslin, 
Southwest Texas Teachers College, San 
Marcos, Tex. 


Georgia Thomas E. McDonough 


Dance Group at Valdosta 


The Dance Group at Valdosta State Col- 
lege, directed by Mrs. Phyllis Valente, will 
present a recital Feb. 24. Local members of 
the Group began work in August so a more 
ambitious composition could be achieved 
this year. Nine men have recently joined 
the group. 


North Carolina Eleanor Wolfe 


Athletic Code in Effect This Fall 


Because of dissatisfaction and efen dis- 
ruption of the successful execution of in- 
structional services, all public schools in 
North Carolina must conform to the Ath- 
letic Code beginning this fall. 

This code, established by the State Dept. 
of Public Instruction, limits the number of 
games a school may play per week and per 
season. It prevents schools from participat- 
ing in tournaments or games sponsored by 
any group except the public schools. Eli- 
gibility, gate receipts, traveling distance to 
games, medical examinations, and elemen- 
tary school competition are controlled. 

All state public schools must conform to 
the code if they have any interscholastic 
sports program. 


State Conference 


The fifth Annual State Conference of the 
North Carolina AHPER will be held at the 
Woman's College of the Univ. of N.C., in 
Greensboro, Dec. 5-6. 

Two informal luncheons are to be held 
by the college men and women prior to the 
opening session, which is a panel on “Sell- 
ing the Physical Education Program to the 
School and Community.” 

\ demonstration and discussion of the 
testing program for high school boys and 
girls convenes Friday afternoon. Social and 
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square dancing follow an informal dinner 
party later. 

On Saturday, various meetings and sports 
demonstrations are scheduled. 


South Carolina 
Corecreation Gym for 8th Grade 


Last year Chicora High School instituted 
corecreation physical education classes for 
the 8th grade. One class hour a week is 
devoted to gym. 

For the fall meeting of the state HPER 
a demonstration of corecreation volleyball 
was given, using students from the Colum- 
bia schools to execute various drills as well 
as the game. 


Margreta Westergaard 


Tennessee Carrie Belle Herd 


East Tennessee Meetings 


The East Tennessee district meeting of 
health and physical education was held in 
Knoxville, Oct. 31. Guest speaker was Ray 
O. Duncan, dean, School of Physical Educa 
tion and Athletics, West Virginia Univer 
sity, Morgantown. Robert Matusek, ath 
letic director, Chattanooga Public Schools, 
District president, presided. 

Held in conjunction with ETEA was the 
annual luncheon meeting of the East Ten- 
nessee Section of the State College Physical 
Education Association. President Sam Holt, 
Carson-Newman College, presided. Speaker 
was Charles Kerr, state physical education 
supervisor, whose topic was “New Staite 
Certification.” 


West Tennessee Meeting 


Also in October the West Tennessee dis 
trict meeting of health and physical educa- 
tion was held in Memphis. Presiding was 
Dr. Eugene Lambert, Memphis State Col 
lege The address “Trends in Physical 
Fducation” was made by Dr. Solon Sud- 


duth. 


HWEST DISTRICT 


SOUT 


Caskey Settle 
Dept. of Health and Physical Education 
New Mexico Highlands University 
Las Vegas, New Mexico 


CONVENTION 
Logan, Utah—April 8-10 


Convention News 


The main business at the Executive Com- 
mittee meeting held at Las Vegas, Nev., 
Sept. 20-21, was plans for the District Con- 
vention to be held at Logan, Utah, April 
9-11. Prof. H. B. Hunsaker, of Utah State 
Agricultural College, convention chairman, 
reported that the Utah Elementary Super- 


EVERYONE HAS HEARD of St. Peters 
burg, Florida, ‘““The Sunshine City” of the 
United States—the city where newspapers 
are distributed free on rainy days. That's 
the background for this year’s Southern 
District Convention, This friendly city is 
the place for fun along with Convention 
business. 

Scheduled for all your free moments 
from Convention duties are items of re 
laxation and fun for all. Following the 
first general session on Wednesday eve- 
ning is a reception and informal dance in 
the beautiful ballroom of the Headquar 
ters Hotel, the Soreno, On following days 
(if vou can “sneak” away from some com 
mittee assignment), there’s golf at the 
tropical Sunset Country Club, five minutes 
from your hotel; salt water pool bathing, 
a city block away; deep sea fishing boats 
leaving docks almost at the front door of 
your accommodations; beach bathing in 
exotic Tampa Bay, just three blocks away, 
beside the $1,000,000 Municipal Pier; free 
conducted bus tours of the City; the 
world-renowned 20 miles of the Gulf 
Beaches; and the recreational facilities. 


St. Petersburg, Florida — ‘The Sunshine City” 
Southern District Convention, April 8-10, 1953 


Left: Paul D. Bauder, 
Convention Manager. 


Right: J. Wallace Ham- 
ilton, D.D., featured 
Convention Speaker. 


FUN IN THE SUN 


WAIT! THAT'S JUST THE BEGINNING, On 
Thursday evening, the Municipal Pier 
Ball Room will be the scene of our en- 
tertainment festivities. LOOK what you 
may enjoy: a circus, presented by Bill 
Rutland and his Sarasota High School 
group (right out of Ringling Brothers’ 
home town). BUT THAT'S NOT ALL... fol- 
lowing the circus will be an evening of 
SQUARE DANCING, led by one of the nation's 
leading callers (with a live band too) . 


NOW! THE GRAND FINALE . . . “Fun 
Night” .. . that traditional night of rev 
elry so well known from former conven 
tions. And, here it is: Buffet supper at 
the Sunset Country Club; water show in 
the club pool (enjoy it from your table 
as you look out the glassed wall of the 
dance floor); and a floor show and dance 

All this for the ridiculously low price 
of $3.00 (get your tickets early as you 
register, this bargain can’t last) . 


Seriously, St. Petersburg has much to 
offer in recreation; your Convention has 
much to offer of professional value 
SEF YOU IN ST. PETE. ® 


FOR HEALTH, PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 
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CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
505 Columbia Bldg., Spokane 4, Wash. 
We serve the schools of Western States 
and Alaska. 
Good positions for well trained Teachers. 
REGISTER NOW. 


Member NATA 


Cc. j. Cooil Mer. 


visors and the Utah School Health Nurses 
would hold their meetings with us. 

The Convention Committee consists of 
H. B. Hunsaker, Vaughan Hall, Pauline 
Fuller, Dan Oberly,«Dale Ramnuson, Alice 
Bronson, C. J. Hart, Blanch Nelson, Ken- 
neth West, Bernice Moss, Sherm Hanson, 
and Glenn Worthington. 

Ihe Convention Publicity Committee 
consists of Helen I. Clark, chairman, Lee 
Simmons, Vaughan Hall, Caskey Settle, 
Blanch Nelson, and Phylis Jacobsen, 

Considerable time was spent in planning 
the section meetings, so that there would 
be the minimum conflict of interests for 
those attending the convention. 

One of the highlights of the convention 
will be the fish fry to be held in beautiful 
Logan Canyon. 

On the Wednesday evening preceding 
the Convention the State Dance Contests 
will be held. There will be exhibitions of 
all types of dancing in this contest. 

The Resolutions Committee appointed 
by President DeGroot consists of Frank 
Williams, Arizona State Dept. of Health, 
Lenore Smith, U.S.C., Ruth Russell, U. of 
Nev., Frances McGill, U. of N. Mex., Don 
Overly, U. of Utah. 

The registration fee for the convention 
will be $5.00, with a $3.00 fee for students 
This fee will include admission to the 
dance contest, the fish fry, a copy of the 
Proceedings, and admission to all meetings 

\ special effort is being made to attract 
student attendance, and to have a program 
for them that will be interesting and 
worthwhile 

Dormitory, motel, and hetel accommoda 
tions are available at rates from $1.00 to 
$7.50 


Annual District Convention 


Ihe Executive Committee decided for 
the present to continue to hold annual dis 
trict conventions, but to reopen the ques 
tion of biennial meetings at the Executive 
Committee meeting next fall. In the mean 
time the District Evaluation Committee 
will make an intensive investigation of 
membership thinking on this topic 

Next year's convention will be held in 
Arizona, the city to be selected during the 
Logan convention. 


Award Committee 


It was decided at the Executive Commit- 
tee meeting to make annual awards for 
outstanding service to the profession in the 
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Southwest District. The recipients of the 
award will receive a framed scroll, and 
their names will be inscribed on a perma- 
nent plaque which will be displayed at 
each district convention. Dr. Alice Bron- 
son, University of Utah, is Chairman of the 
Awards Committee 


Arizona Sally Henry 


Terpsichoros Perform 


Tucson High Terpsichoros, an advanced 
dance organization of 50 girls, has been 
performing with the Tucson High School 
Band at football games this fall. The Terp- 
sichoros and ‘Twirlers, under the direction 
of Virginia Robinson, have composed and 
performed dance numbers as the band 
stands in various formations. This is un- 
usual because the emphasis in these num- 
bers is on dancing rather than marching 
patterns. 


California H 


Leonard Larson, Speaker 


Leonard Larson, New York University, 
Research Chairman of AAHPER, spoke to 
the Southern California Coaches on Nov. 
15. He later spoke at a combined meeting 
of the Pasadena and San Gabriel units of 
the Southern Section, 


New Publications Announced 


Compilation — of Excerpts and Recom 
mendations on Highly Competitive Ath- 
letics for Children of Elementary School 
dge was issued by the Bureau, July 1952, in 
mimeographed — form The 
contains reprints of 


compilation 
statements of the 
American Association of School Adminis 
trators, American Medical Association, Cali- 
fornia Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
California Recreation Commission, Wel 
fare Council of Metropolitan Los Angeles 
and many other organizations and public 
education groups. 

Louis E. Means, consultant in recreation 
for the Bureau, has developed a brochure 
on Intercwic Club Recreational Jamboree. 
It describes an idea which has been suc 
cessfully used in many midwest cities. 

Iwo manuals for teachers in secondary 
schools are in the process of completion, 
Physical Fitness through Physical Educa- 
tion for Secondary School Boys and A 
Teachers’ Guide to Physical Education for 
Secondary School Girls. The manuals will 
be published for use by teachers in Cali 
fornia 


Recreation Conference Plans Underway 


The co-sponsoring agencies of the Cali 
fornia Recreation Conference to be held in 
Long Beach, Feb. 10-13, 1953, are the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, the Califor 
nia State Recreation Commission and the 
California Recreation Society. The program 
is being prepared under the leadership of 
Lynn Rodney. 


College Women Meet at Asilomar 

The Western Society for Physical Educa- 
tion of College Women held its annual 
meeting at Asilomar, October 16-17. Hilda 
Taba, San Francisco State College, was the 
speaker at the opening session. At the 
other general session, Betty Meredith Jones, 
who has come from England to join the 
staff at University of California, Berkeley, 
presented her unique approach to the 
study and analysis of movement. 


Recreation Report to Governor 

In her report to the Governor on June 
17, 1952, Mrs. Rollin Brown, chairman of 
the California Recreation Commission, 
states “that 85 of the 165 local public rec- 
reation agencies operating as of December 
31, 1951, were established since January |, 
1946... ,” thus pointing up the growth in 
recreation programs under the State Rec 
reation Commission. 

The Report describes adjustments in serv 
ices of the Commission because of federal 
restrictions on new construction of facilities 
which came at the same time that thou 
sands of service personnel poured into a 
number of California communities in search 
of leisure activities. 

Short accounts of developments in twenty 
one sample communities are included in 
the Report. 


New Mexico Caskey Settle 


Annual Meeting 

Dr. Bernice Moss, University of Utah, 
and Past-President of AAHPER, was the 
principal speaker at the annual meeting of 
the NMAHPER, held during the Conven 
tion of the NMEA at Albuquerque Oct. 23 
24. 

Other speakers were H. C. Pannell, su- 
perintendent of schools, Lovington; Roy 
Johnson, U. of New Mexico; Jesse Holms, 
state director of safety Education; and 
Dudley DeGroot, U. of New Mexico and 
president, Southwest District. 

Demonstrations of activities ranging from 
first grade singing games to modern dance 
and athletic techniques were held in Al- 
buquerque High School gymnasium and 
athletic field. Among those presenting 
demonstrations were: Margaret Herrera, 
Stronghurst School; John Sanchez, Depart- 
ment of Public School Recreation; Ethel 
Erlandson, University Heights School; Jean 
Hendrickson, Jefferson Junior High School; 
Lavona Mackev, Longfellow School; Eliza- 
beth Waters, U. of New Mexico; J. O 
Armijo, Department of School Recreation; 
Virginia Sacks, Albuquerque High School; 
Elvira Vidano, Highland High School; 
Nick Peters, Department of Public School 
Recreation; Alvin Pettine, Monte Vista 
School; and Tony Valdez, Albuquerque 
High School. 


New Swimming Pool 

Work has started on a new 30x75 foot 
swimming pool for New Mexico Highlands 
University, Las Vegas. The maximum 
depth will be ten feet. It is planned to 
make pool time available not only for Uni- 
versity classes and recreation, but for pub- 
lic school and community use. *® 
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ou Pp N "MEDART EQUIPMENT 


Basketball Backstop Catalog ockerobe Catalog + 
‘elescopic Gym Seat Catalog G Anthropometric 
Gymnasium Apparatus Catalog Equipment 


Organization 
Street Address 


WHAT TO DO 


~ Signed 
1. Fill out each coupon you wish 


Title 


2. Clip them out 


3. Send them to: D. ¢. Heath and Company 


es Advertising Manager Please send me further information on Meredith, Irwin, Staton 
is AAHPER Health and Fitness. (Write to office nearest your school: 180 
‘ 1201 16th St.. N.W Varick St., NEW YORK 14. 1815 Prairie Ave., CHICAGO 16. 
P 182 Second St., SAN FRANCISCO 5. 50 Pryor St., N.E., ATLANTA 
Washington 6, D. C. 3. 713 Browder St., DALLAS 1.) 


mowrrwemus 


You send all the coupons to us. This service 


‘Bis is lor your convenience. We will see that they HILLYARD CHEMICAL 

i are sorted and sent to the advertisers promptly, COMPANY 

= so that you will receive your order in time for Helpful New Gym Marking 
Ps your second semester classes. Chart 


ly bi tor 
basketball. Complete with illustrated pro- 
cedure steps, tools required, product in- 
‘ ter 


treating new or old gym floors. FREE 


PLEASE SEND ABOVE LITERATURE TO: 


MORE COUPONS COMING 


This feature is also planned for January to 
aid you in securing materials for use the sec- 
ond semester of the school year. It will then 
appear again in May and June in time for you | 
to order additional material for summer and 
fall classes. 


MOORE GYM SUITS ’ 


(] To help plan our Spring and Fall gym suit ne a 
please send us latest color booklet and complete 
mation on Moore Gym Suits. 


() Forward your brochure “Why Gym Suit Uniformity.” 


Remarks 


FOR ADVERTISERS ONLY: 


Asa service to both advertisers and Associa- 
tion members, this coupon section has been set 
up. If you want to have a free coupon in the e 


next feature, send your ad (one-half page or | TEACHING AIDS 


Town Zone State 


more) and copy for the coupon to the The Athletic Institute 
: 209 S. State St. 

AAHPER Advertising Manager, 1201 16th Chicago 4, Ill. 

Street, N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


Send me full details and prices on your sound slidefilms designed for 
No coupon space will be sold. We will receive teaching aids. 
the coupons from our readers. Each Friday, N 

/vame 
they will be sent on to you or the person desig- 
nated by you to receive them. * School - 
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ADD TO 
your 

Professional 

Library 


AAHPER 


Your professional library is your assistant 
in practical matters, theory, problems, advice, 
research, or just plain enjoyment. 
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Use these coupons to order from: 


AAHPER Publication Sales 
120! 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


* Masters Theses 
* Desirable Athletic Competition 
* Developing Democratic Relations 


Publication listing available on request. 


REMEMBER: If you are a paid- 
up member of the AAHPER, you 
are entitled to a 10% discount 
on all single copy orders of 
Association publications. When 
making payment, deduct 10% if 
you are a member. Payment 
must accompany all orders for 


less than $1.00. 


NSWA 
Or perhaps you need some NSWA Guides. 
" The new 1953 Softball-Track and Field Guide 


will be available in January. The 1952 sup- 
plement to Sports Teaching Aids: Audio-Vis- 
ual and guides covering all other individual 
and team sports will help you in teaching and 
matters of rules, procedures, dress, and regula- 
tions. 


Use the coupon to order now from: 
He i NSWA Sales 

oh 1201 16th Street, N.W., 
Washington 6, D. C. 


“Masters Theses in Health 
Physical Education, and 
Recreation, 


by Thomas K. Cureton 
292 pp. $3.01 
Check enclosed........... 


Desirable Athletic Competition for Children 
Report of the Joint Committee of AAHPER, Society of State 
Directors of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, and 
Elementary School Principals (NEA). 


Individual copies, 50¢ each; 2-9 copies, 35c each; 10-99 
copies, 25c each; 100 or more, 20¢ each. 


Name 


' Developing Democratic Human 
| Relations through Health, 
Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 


AAHPER Yearbook, 1951 
| Clothbound. 562 pp. $4.25 


NEW NSWA PUBLICATIONS 


Check below the publications desired 


1953 Softball Track and Field Gutde . 50¢ 


1952 Supplement—Sports Teaching Aids: 
Audio-Visual (Card Catalogue) . . 35¢ 


1952-53 Basketball Guide for Girls and Women__ 50¢ 


1952-53 Official Basketball Rules for Girls 
and Women 25¢ 


Quantity discounts available 
Payment enclosed 


Name 
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Gatorettes at Univ. of Florida 

From the University of Florida at Gaines- 
ville, Dance Director Betty B. Faulds points 
out an unusual stimulus to the modern 
dance club. Starting last year, a group of 
girls called the Gatorettes (feminine 'Ga- 
tors) danced between halves of the Uni- 
versity’s football games. Formations and 
music are worked out with the director of 
the band and one or two dances are pre- 
sented at each game. 

The modern dance club is preparing 
several TV shows to be presented later in 
the semester. 


Berea College Progresses 

Dorothy Currier Chrisman, director of 
dance, writes that the modern dance pro- 
gram is steadily growing at Berea College, 
Kentucky. Junior and senior dance clubs 
have started work on a concert, the first 
modern dance presentation on campus. 
Mrs. Chrisman will present another con- 
cert of modern dance in January. 

Freshman and sophomore women are re 
quired to take a nine weeks unit of mod 
ern dance which emphasizes free body 
movement through technique and creative 
work through short movement studies. A 
children’s dance work shop, now in its sec 
ond year, has an increased enrollment of 
boys and girls, ages 8 to 12. 

Last spring, four Kentucky colleges joined 
together for their first dance symposium. 
The day was devoted to discussion of dance 
problems, technique sessions, and group 
composition from four different creative ap- 
proaches. The colleges participating were 
Univ. of Louisville, Estelle Volin, director; 
Univ. of Kentucky, Janice Stille, director; 
Eastern State T. C., Mildred Vance, direc 
tor; and Berea College, Dorothy Chrisman, 
director. 


Univ. of Kentucky 

A program of choral dance presented in 
conjunction with the Univ. of Kentucky 
Madrigal singers is an innovation this year, 
according to Janice Stille, modern dance 
instructor. This program in March will 
precede the annual spring concert of Tau 
Sigma, the University Dance Group. 


New Trends in Louisiana 

From Southeastern Louisiana College in 
Hammond, Catherine Planche, dance di 
rector, reports extensive plans for the year. 
For the first time, shows were given between 
halves at football games. The entire Home- 
coming Show was presented by the modern 
dance club, which at present has an active 
membership of 15 men and 15 women. 

The spring dance concert featuring tap, 
social, folk and square dance, and modern 
dance will tour nearby elementary and sec- 
ondary sehools. 


Folk and Square Dance Popular in N.C. 

At Appalachian State Teachers College in 
Boone, the 110 men and women in the 
Varsouvianna Club presented a demonstra 
tion of folk and square dance during half- 
time at the Homecoming Football Game on 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DANCE DRUM 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic acc 


Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to colorful SS 


of modern, classical and oriental themes 


Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 
color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $12.90, postage 


extra. 


Lamb's-weel-hoad beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 
Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 


age extra. 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 


Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years. 

60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN 11, N. Y. 
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Nov. 1 and entertained alumni with dance 
demonstrations that night. At present old 
members are teaching newcomers two after- 
noons a week and the entire group meets 
for a two-hour weekly session under the 
direction of Joy Kirchner, dance director. 

The Varsouvianna and Modern Dance 
Clubs plaw to unite in a dance concert to 
be presented in several cities and at the 
annual college May Fete. 

Under a new curriculum inaugurated 
last year, all physical education majors are 
required to take courses in modern, folk, 
and social dance, in addition to a dance 
methods course. 


Univ. of North Carolina 

Ruth Price, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, notes that ihe Modern 
Dance Club has started plans for a recital 
in the spring, probably to be given on Par- 
ents’ Day. Much of the music used will be 
composed by a student member. 

The Tar Heel Squares and Rounds has 
a well-organized program of weekly meet 
ings planned by student co-chairmen. 

All men majoring in physical education 
are required to take an orientation course 
in dance activities, which they find valu- 
able, since the materials are taught so as 
to relate them to all sports techniques. 


A. & M. Theme to be, “Oklahoma” 

Oklahoma will be the theme of the an 
nual dance concert of Oklahoma A.&M. 
Modern Dance Club, fo be combined this 
year with the Aquatic Club, writes Peggy 
Taylor, student. 

Betty McNatt sponsors the club, which 
has a current membership of 21, including 
three men. Two members of the group 
studied dance last summer, one with Hanya 
Holm and one with Jean Erdman. 


Christmas Program at Coker 

Coker College in Hartsville, S. C., proud 
ly reports that a new studio is now avail- 
able for the exclusive use of dance students. 
The Christmas Dance program this vear 
will be in four sections: tap dance, mod 
ern dance with spoken accompaniment, a 
group of short modern studies, and two 
long modern dances. *® 


PIA GILBERT 
Lecturer and Composer for Dance UCLA 
A 12” RCA VICTOR (Custom Record- 
ing) L.P. record 30 minutes of accom- 
paniment for techniques, rhythmic fun- 
damentals and composition. 
WITH 
CCOMPANYING BROCHUR 
SPECIFICALLY WRITTEN FOR THs 
RECORDING 
BY 
AILEENE LOCKHART 
Associate Professor USC 
Orders should be accompanied by check or 
institutional purchase order number. .00 
postpaid 


To 

GLM PRODUCTIONS 
11400 BERWICK STREET 
LOS ANGELES 49, CALIF 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 

and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self-explanatory Set of 4, 
Elementary, High or College levels 
ONE SET $2.00 POST PAID 

New York City Approved List 
Write to: RUTH E. GOLD 

6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


by Piute Pete. 60 pages of square dances, geod 
games, refresnament recipes, mixers, music wit! 
chords, 40 photos of basic steps and games. Excel- 
ient for beginners. All for $1.00. Mail to: 
VILLAGE RECREATION SERVICE 
Dept. CG, C.P.O. Box 540, New York 1, N. Y. 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


ROXBURY, VERMONT 
offer 
TEACHER TRAINING COURSES 


ARCHERY... RIDING... DANCE 
Late June and early September 1953 
Write Mr. and Mrs. Edw. B. Miller 
450 W. 24th St., 16A) New York 11, N.Y. 


Southern District Dance News will 
be concluded in the 
JOURNAL, 


January 
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REMEMBER: If you are a paid- 
up member of the AAHPER, you 
are entitled to a 10% discount 
on all single copy orders of 
Association publications. When 
making payment, deduct 10% if 
you are a member. Payment 
must accompany all orders for 


less than $1.00. 
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Gatorettes at Univ. of Florida 

From the University of Florida at Gaines- 
ville, Dance Director Betty B. Faulds points 
out an unusual stimulus to the modern 
dance club. Starting last year, a group of 
girls called the Gatorettes (feminine 'Ga- 
tors) danced between halves of the Uni- 
versity’s football games. Formations and 
music are worked out with the director of 
the band and one or two dances are pre- 
sented at each game. 

The modern dance club is preparing 
several I'V shows to be presented later in 
the semester. 


Berea College Progresses 

Dorothy Currier Chrisman, director of 
dance, writes that the modern dance pro- 
gram is steadily growing at Berea College, 
Kentucky. Junior and senior dance clubs 
have started work on a concert, the first 
modern dance presentation on campus 
Mrs. Chrisman will present another con- 
cert of modern dance in January. 

Freshman and sophomore women are re- 
quired to take a nine weeks unit of mod 
ern dance which emphasizes free body 
movement through technique and creative 
work through short movement studies. A 
children’s dance work shop, now in its séc 
ond year, has an increased enrollment of 
boys and girls, ages 8 to 12. 

Last spring, four Kentucky colleges joined 
together for their first dance symposium. 
‘The day was devoted to discussion of dance 
problems, technique sessions, and group 
composition from four different creative ap- 
proaches. The colleges participating were 
Univ. of Louisville, Estelle Volin, director; 
Univ. of Kentucky, Janice Stille, director; 
Fastern State T. C., Mildred Vance, direc 
tor; and Berea College, Dorothy Chrisman, 
director. 


Univ. of Kentucky 

A program of choral dance presented in 
conjunction with the Univ. of Kentucky 
Madrigal singers is an innovation this year, 
according to Janice Stille, modern dance 
instructor. This program in March will 
precede the annual spring concert of Tau 
Sigma, the University Dance Group. 


New Trends in Louisiana 

From Southeastern Louisiana College in 
Hammond, Catherine Planche, dance di- 
rector, reports extensive plans for the year. 
For the first time, shows were given between 
halves at football games. The entire Home- 
coming Show was presented by the modern 
dance club, which at present has an active 
membership of 15 men and 15 women. 

The spring dance concert featuring tap, 
social, folk and square dance, and modern 
dance will tour nearby elementary and sec 
ondary sehools. 


Folk and Square Dance Popular in N.C. 

At Appalachian State Teachers College in 
Boone, the 110 men and women in the 
Varsouvianna Club presented a demonstra- 
tion of folk and square dance during haif- 
time at the Homecoming Football Game on 


FOR HEALTH, 


Your group will dance better 
to the exciting beat of the 


GRETSCH DA 


In the actual dance or as a dramatic acc 


Cc 


NCE DRUM 


Gretsch Dance Drum lends itself to coiorful SS 
of modern, classical and oriental themes. 

Light and sturdy—Weighs 23 ounces, has 3-ply laminated 
rock maple rim, finished in transparent lacquer in natural 
color. Head of specially selected real skin with bright 
nickel-plated straining hoop and eight nickel tensioning 
brackets. In ordering mention X4145—Price $12.90, postage 
extra. 


Lamb's-wool-head beaters—Used with the Gretsch Dance 


Drum singly or in pairs. Order #5250 at $2.25 each, post- 
age extra. 


Originally designed for MARY WIGMAN 
Choice of leading artists and foremost schools 


The FRED. GRETSCH Mfg. Co. 
Makers of fine musical 
instruments for over 69 years. 
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Nov. 1 and entertained alumni with dance 
demonstrations that night. At present old 
members are teaching newcomers two after- 
noons a week and the entire group meets 
for a two-hour weekly session under the 
direction of Joy Kirchner, dance director. 

The Varsouvianna and Modern Dance 
Clubs plaw to unite in a dance concert to 
be presented in several cities and at the 
annual college May Fete. 

Under a new curriculum inaugurated 
last year, all physical education majors are 
required to take courses in modern, folk, 
and social dance, in addition to a dance 
methods course. 


Univ. of North Carolina 

Ruth Price, University of North Caro- 
lina, Chapel Hill, notes that ihe Modern 
Dance Club has started plans for a recital 
in the spring, probably to be given on Par- 
ents’ Day. Much of the music used will be 


PIA GILBERT 
Lecturer and Composer for Dance UCLA 
A 12” RCA VICTOR (Custom Record- 
ing) L. P. record 30 minutes of accom- 
+ for techniques, rhythmic fun- 
damentals and composition. 
ACCOMPANYING BROCHURE 
SPECIFICALLY WRITTEN FOR THIS 
RECORDING 
BY 
AILEENE LOCKHART 
Associate Professor USC 
Orders should be accompanied by check or 
institutional purchase order number. 00 
postpaid 


To 
GLM PRODUCTIONS 
11400 BERWICK STREET 
LOS ANGELES 49, CALIF. 


composed by a student member. 


The Tar Heel Squares and Rounds has 
a well-organized program of weekly meet 
ings planned by student co-chairmen. 

All men majoring in physical education 
are required to take an orientation course 
in dance activities, which they find valu 
able, since the materials are taught so as 
to relate them to all sports techniques. 


BODY MECHANICS CHARTS 

and Lesson Plans 
Simplified figures, self-explanatory Set of 4, 
Elementary. High or College leveis 
ONE SET $2.00 POST PAID 

New York City Approved List 
Write te: RUTH E. GOLD 

6319 N. 6th St. Phila. 26, Penna. 


A. & M. Theme to be “Oklahoma” 
Oklahoma will be the theme of the an 
nval dance concert of Oklahoma A&M. b 
Modern Dance Club, fo be combined this z 
vear with the Aquatic Club, writes Peggy ¢ 
Taylor, student. 
Betty McNatt sponsors the club, which 


SQUARE DANCE PARTY 


y Piute Pete. 60 pages of square dances, countr 
ames, refresament recipes, mixers, music wit 
hords, 40 photos of basic steps and games. Excel- 


ient for beginners. All for $1.00. Mail to: 


VILLAGE RECREATION SERVICE 
Dept. G, G.P.O. Box 540, New York 1, N. Y. 


has a current membership of 21, including 
three men. Two members of the group 
studied dance last summer, one with Hanya 
Holm and one with Jean Erdman. 


Christmas Program at Coker 

Coker College in Hartsville, S. C., proud 
ly reports that a new studio is now avail- 
able for the exclusive use of dance students 


TEELA-WOOKET CAMPS 


TEACHER TRAINING COURSES 


in 
ARCHERY... RIDING ... DANCE 
. June and early September 1953 
te Mr. and Mrs. Edw. B. Miller 
450 W. oath St., 16A) New York 11, N.Y. 


The Christmas Dance program this year 
will be in four sections: tap dance, mod 
ern dance with spoken accompaniment, a 
group of short modern studies, and two 


Southern District Dance News will 
be concluded in the January 
JOURNAL, 


long modern dances. * 
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Public Schools, Kansas City, Missouri 
ROSCOE V. SHORES, ACTING SUPERINTENDENT 


DEPARTMENT OF ANO PHYSICAL EOUCATION 


KENwOGO TELEPHONE VALENTING 788! 


October 6, 1952 


To AAHPER: 


"Should I become a member of the AAHPER?" 
asked a young man, new to our staff this fall, 
when dues for the local, state, and national as- 
sociations were being collected. This question 
was directed to me, so I had the opportunity of 
discussing with him what my association with this 
national organizaton has meant to me. Here, in 
general, is what I told him. : 

The interchange of ideas and plans with my 
professional contemporaries has contributed gen- 
erousSly to the progress of our department. It is 
a valuable experience to be a member of a large, 
dynamic organization that has the potential to 
accomplish objectives which are impossible for an 
individual to achieve. 

To be acquainted with scientific literature, 
original activities, and recommended techniques 
and methods, in addition to approved supplies and 
equipment, is possible by reading the Journal 
and is only one of the many privileges of being a 
member of the AAHPER. 

Sincerely, 


Gite 


Pattric Ruth O'Keefe 
Director of Health and 
Physical Education; 
AAHPER Vice-President- 
elect for Health 
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‘AAHPER MEMBERSHIP APPLICATION 


Mail to: Circulation Dept., AAHPER, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Name 


Address 


Renewal 
(Type of membership) 


Gift membership from 


$ enclosed 
[] Please bill me. (Faculty endorsement for student) 
Begin membership with month of Jan. 53 Apr. ’53 
(No subscription available without membership.) 
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at leading gyms from coast-to-coast the choice is Porter 


Charlton-Pollard High School in Beaumont, Texas, not only 
selected a new Porter-developed 246-B Gate-type Backstop to 
bridge a folding partition which cut the main court in half, 
but installed four Porter 217-B “Hoistaway” Backstops on the 
two parallel practice courts. Porter 208-B Rectangular Plywood 
Backboards are used on the “‘Hoistaways”’. 


Whether the problem is easy or difficult, Porter 
has the best answer when it comes to basketball 
backstops. When Charlton-Pollard High School 
in Beaumont, Texas, faced the question of how to 
bridge a folding partition which bisected the 
gymnasium, they turned to Porter. The answer 
was a new gate-type backstop which undoubtedly 
will win instant favor with architects and builders 
planning to use modern folding partitions. For 
nearly a century, The J. E. Porter Corporation 
has been solving problems in design and manu- 
facture. Countless schools and community centers 
all over America boast of Porter installations. 


PORTER 


Manufacturers of Gymnasium, 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 664 W. Michigan Ave, Chicago 11, Phone: SUperior 7-7262 


CORPORATION 


Playground and Swimming Pool Equipment 


The new Porter-developed 246-B Gate-type 
Backstop “swings like a gate’ to permit the 
folding partition to be closed. Easy to operate 
and rigid when in use, this new Porter back- 


stop will be seen in more and more gym- 
nasiums as modern folding partitions grow 


CONSULT OUR ENGINEERS 
Whether your problem is 
quipping a new building or 
adding basketball backstops 
or gymnasium apparatus to 
an old building, you will 
find helpful the suggestions 
of Porter's experienced engi- 

neering staff. No obligation. 


Ottawa, Illinois 


WEW YORK OFFICE: 11 W. 42nd St.. New York 18, Phone: LOngacre 3-1342 
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and Sincere Good Wishes For the New Year 
to all our friends in the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH - 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION - RECREATION 


The C. V. MOSBY Company 


Scientific Publications 


SAINT LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO NEW YORK 
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